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The STUDENT'S CHAUCER. Being a plete Edition of his 


Works. Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with Introduction * and Glossary, yw? a Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., 
Editor of the ‘Oxford Chaueer.’ 6 vols. 4/. 16s.; and PIERS the PLOWMAN, l/ 
“If the Library Edition of Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Chaucer’ is one which no gentleman’s library shoald be without, the Student’s 
Edition is one which every lover of literature should acquire.”— National Observer. 


Just published, Seventh Edition, 8vo. cloth, 1¢s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. By T. E. Hottanp, 


D.C.L., Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
“A book which may fairly be regarded as one of the few triumphs of legal literature."— Albany Law Journal. 
* It is one of his merits that he puts the reader in — not only of the views of Bentham and Austin, but of those 
German jurists whose writings are familiar to few English lawyers Another merit is that he illustrates theory by constant 
reference to practice, and especially to the rules of English law, to the great increase in the interest and value of the book,” 


Times 

** Deserves careful study ty those who would be grounded in the best learning of our profession, as well as by scholars 
generally.”—American Law Journal 

“No more instructive task can be pantnes toa law student than that of making a comparison between Maine's ‘ Ancient 
Law’ and Holland's ‘ Jurisprudence.’...... h treatise is all but perfect in its kind, an there is no other work in jany 
langusge. so far as we are aware, that will serve so well the purposes they are intended to serve.”"—Canada Law Journal, 

in fact superseded Austin’s Treatise.”—Law Magazine and Review. 
Just published, 4to. stiff paper covers, 10s. 6d. 
Fase. IV, EUANGELIUM SECUNDUM JOHANNEM. 


NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI IESU CHRISTI 


E, secundum Editionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad Codicum Manuscriptorum fidem recensuit IOHANNES 
WORDSWORTH. 8.T.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis; in operis societatem adsumto HENRICO IULIANO WHITE, 
A.M., Societatis S. Andreae, Collegii Theologici Sarisburiensis Uice-Principali. 

Already published. 
Fase. I. EUANGELIUM SECUNDUM MATTHEUM. 12s. 6d. 
Fase. EUANGELIUM SECUNDUM MARCUM. 6d. 
Fase. III. EUANGELIUM SECUNDUM LUCAM. 12s. 6d. 
The Guardian says of Fasc. III. : 
“England ma = proud of this edition of the Vulgate. There is a distinct flavour about it, a flavour of old-world 
learning, of Benedictine folios, and time-honoured classical editions | editions from the days when learning had but a single language.” 


“RULERS OF INDIA.” 
THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES OF INDIAN HISTORICAL RETROSPECTS. 
Edited by Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I. C.LE. 
In 24 vols. 2s. 6d, each ; and 2 Supplementary Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Concluding Volume, just published. 


JOHN RUSSELL COLVIN: the Last Lieutenant-Governor of 


the North-West under the Company. By Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, K.C.S.I. C.L.E., lately Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces. 

“ The merits of the series are alread ueady well known, and the variety of character and career of the subjects of the different 
ae. 2 ay am hardly to be a led elsewhere than in Indian history, is well illustrated by the list of volumes 
publis — Academy. 

** This little volume contains pictures of India, past and nt, which it yt be hard to match for artistic touch and 
fine oes: we wish there were more of the same kind to follow.”—St. James's 

y 4~ as is the standard of excellence attained by the volumes of this series, Sit Sir Auckland Colvin's earnest work has 
reached the high-water mark.”—<dArmy and Navy Gazetie. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 
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W © BENNETT’S POEMS. 
. 


The GOLDEN LIARARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post —‘' Spirited lodi and vig 
News.— ‘Very spirited.” 

Pali Mall Gazette.—‘* Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser. —' Sure of a wide popularity.” 

John Bull.—* Very successful.” 

Braminer —‘‘Fuli of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
ef some songs that are avourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind 4 they will relish.” 

Graphic.—'* We may fairly say that Dr mnett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin." 

Scotsman.—* Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 

rited and vigorous. There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 

which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are 4 

Nonconformé xt — These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine Bae" 

World.—“ It seeks to quicken the pulses of our national! life. 
It is to be hoped those spirit-stirring songs may be sung in all parts of 
the world by our gallant tars, north and south, east and west—wherever, 
im short, the Union Jack floats proudly over the sea. We heartily com- 
mend Dr. be yaa: 's ‘Songs for Sailors’ to the public at large 

M —* With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

Leeds Mercury.—" There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his yolume of sea songs we 
find the qualities W ich must secure its success.’ 

Liverpool Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work 8 gem deserves 

to be patronized not only by our entire Royal a, but by all our 
Sailors Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations’ 
“These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy. 
Metropolitan —‘' Instinct with patriotic fire.” 
MUustroted 


graphic.” 


News.—* Right well +4 
News of the World.—“‘ There is real peetry 


in these songs.” 
The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s 

CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 

ENGLAND. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 

Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus 

CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Bighth Edition. With 3 Plates. by W. T. LYNN, 
A 
“ Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date ''—Guardian. 
EDWAKD STANPORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 5. W. 


Third Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
RREMAREABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.RAS. 


* Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.’’ 
Dr. B. A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


BDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Nors and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIKLIO- 
GRAPHY of Mi. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d.; or free by post, ls. 6d. 
JOHN C. PRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-bulldings, 
Chancery-iane, B.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
and QUERIES for 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNB 10th, 24th, and JULY Sh, 1893. contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD This inciades KBYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘OONINGsBY,’‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘BNDYMION.’ 


Price of the Bix Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s- buildings, 
Vmancery-iane, B.C. 


OOK-PLATES (Ex - Libris) DESIGNED and 
ENGRAVED, in Medieval or Modern Styles, ood, Copper, 

or Steel. A Book containing, Illustrations Designe on 


GILDERSOME - DICKINSON, of Eden 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 


-WRITING. Bcientific, and of all 


ooms (Shorthand or Terms.— tases 
B. & L. PARRAN, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London 


(ar seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


y.—For Terms address to 12, Great 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BOOKSELLERS, 


of 27 and 29, West 23rd-street, New York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET. 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


‘UNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in this 
House, coves trom Railway, close te Mount 
R. G., &, Upper Grosvenor-road, Mount” 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
&. 2. BAN K, 
ton-bulldings, Chancery-lane, London 
PEK CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
on T ACCOUNTS, 

monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. Smo 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 

DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives email 

onan and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. raps 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINBAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 


SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

This Branch of the Library, which has been 
considerably increased, now contains upwards of 
80,000 Books in FrevcH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
and ITALIAN for CIRCULATION and SALE. 

A Complete List of the New Publications added 
to the Library is issued every month, and will be 
sent to any address postage free on application. 


CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS for 1895, 
1s. 6d. each. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
80-34, New Oxford-street ; 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., London ; 
and Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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168. 


NOTES :—Lady Elizabeth Winwood's Letters — Probable 
Descendants of Knox, 201—Shaks , 202—Seats in 
the House of Commons—‘“ Saint” —‘“ Still and on”— 
‘Tullochgorum,’ 204—Weather in 1676—‘* Scurryfunged” 
—Quaint Sign—Preservation of Meat—Wellington and 
Tob », 205—Col at Rhodes—Gresham Street—Eliza- 

bethan Miles—Rev. John Pettingal, 206. 


QUERIES :—Handwriting of Prince Maurice—Christianity 
Injurious to Rome—Author of Poem—Jas. Gillray—Jas. 
Mould — Hatton Library — Mathewson Family — Roman 
Remains in Hounsditch, 207— Biggin—Macaulay—Masonic 
Creste—Latin Author— Archdiocese — Author Wanted— 
* Wideawake ’"— Wilson — Rushton—Jesuit College—Day— 
Abbé Allard—Mason Marks, 208—Rev. J. Brown—The Play 
of ‘John Sharp ’—Alan—Irish Spiritual Peers—Authors 
Wanted, 209. 


REPLIES :—Pontack’s, 209—Whitebrook—‘‘The Mother of 
Kings "—Avalon—Snakes Dying, 211—Old London Street 
Tablets, 212—Pew Inscription, 213—The Walbrook—Collins 
—Aldermen of Aldersgate, 214—Enoch—Scotch Bible— 
Books in Chains—Cromwell, 215—E. Bacon—Picture of 
Charles I.—‘ Blunders of a Big Wig’—Luther’s Cup— 
Knights Templars, 216—Tusculum University—Major J. 
Fairfax—Tudeley Parish Register—Danteiana, 217—Refer- 
ence Wanted—“ If,” meaning ‘“‘ Whether,” 218. 


NOTES ON BOOKS:—Cowper’s ‘Canterbury Marriage 
Licences '"—Warrender’s ‘ Walks near Edinburgh ’"—Row- 
botham’s ‘ Troubadours and Courts of Love ’—Maxwell’s 


*Leopardi’—Saintsbury’s ‘Corrected Impressions ’—Mas- 
son’s ‘ Milton ’—* The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


LETTERS FROM LADY ELIZABETH WINWOOD. 
(Continued from p. 163.) 

The following letter must be assigned to the 
year 1648. The writer’s solicitude for the health 
and pleasure of her motherless grandchildren 
marks an agreeable trait in her character. As 
Lady Winwood, at the moment of writing this 
letter, was in the midst of the stirring and tragic 
events which led to the battle of Kingston, two 
days later, her silence respecting them shows how 
little the domestic life of some people was affected 
by the turmoil of civil war. Boughton venison 
has always been held in esteem. This particular 
buck was probably from the Forest of Rocking- 
ham, which then joined Boughton Park, and of 
which Lord Montagu was a verderer. 

From Lady Winwood to her son-in-law Edward, 
Second Baron Montagu of Boughton. Original letter at 
Ditton Park, 

My Lorp,—the Bucke you haue been plesed to send 
me by your seruant came verie sweette and good the 
last night unto me, it is the first vensen I haue seen this 
geasone. I propose to eate of it this daie at dinner, when 
your seruant shall bee ane eiy witnes of the goodnes of 
it. I returne your Lord*” maine thankes for it—your 
sonnes were both verie well on Mondaie last—I am 
verie glad you will haue them to Boughton in August : 
for if you should leave them att Skolle, as in your 
Lord*” Jast letter to me, you were plesed to write you 
wolde, it would quite haue dishartened them I think 
from learninge, for in truth they must haue a littell re- 
creation some times, and a little fresh ayre for there 


| healths sake, so as it will dooe verie well that there sister 
| and theie mett to gether at Boughton in August. I 
| knowe my sonne will not faille to Bringe your daughttor 
| from Quainton to you about that Time wee heare not 
| anie newes at all heire, but raisinge of our monthlie 
| Taxis, onlie Sir John Trea: [Treavor?] was admitted 
| the house of parliament againe, and sat there againe on 
Satterdaie Jast—so leauing to be longger...... to your 
Lord®" I am your Lords" Mother & Seruant 


Exiza: Wixwoop, 
Ditton July the 5 (1648). ‘ia 


“ Bettie,” who was to meet her brothers at 
Boughton, afterwards married Sir Daniel Hervey, 
or Harvey, of Coombe Nevyll, Surrey, Kat., 
ambassador to Constantinople. * 

_ Lady Harvey seems to have been on terms of 
intimacy with many persons prominent at the 
Court of Charles II. Barillon, French ambassador 
to that Court, thus describes her: “She is a 
woman of a bold and enterprising Spirit, and has 
interest and connexion with a great number of 
persons of the Court and Parliament.” Forneron, 
in his life of ‘ Louise, Duchesse de Portsmouth,’ 
frequently mentions her. She appears to have been 
very intimate with Nell Gwynn and with the 
Duchesse de Mazarin, and to have “ hated” the 
Duchesses of Cleveland and Portsmouth. La 
a thus addresses her in the fable of ‘The 
ox’:— 

Le bon coeur chez vous, com 0 

Avec cent qualités trop 

Une noblesse d’Ame, un talent pour conduire 

Et les affaires et les gens ; 

Une humeur franche et libre, et le don d’étre amie 

Malgré Jupiter méme, et les temps orageux. 
She seems to have always had great influence over 
her brother Ralph, Duke of Montagu. Amongst 
the Ditton MSS, is a letter from her to her father 
respecting the disgraceful manner in which Thomas, 
second Earl of Stamford, had treated her daughter 
Elizabeth, who was his first wife. In this letter 
her “bold and enterprising spirit” is very con- 
spicuous. She was buried July 16, 1702, in the 
ew vault, Little St, Bartholomew’s, Smith- 
eld. 

Miss M. L. Boyle, in her ‘ Biographical Notices 
of the Portraits at Hinchinbrook,’ and the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ alike confuse Ralph, Duke of Montagu’s 
sister Elizabeth and his daughter Anne, whose 
second husband was her cousin, Daniel Harvey, 
son of the above-mentioned Elizabeth. 

Cuas, Wisk. 
(To be continued.) 


PROBABLE DESCENDANTS OF JOHN KNOX. 
(See 3" 8. viii, 453; 4° S. ii, 277, 542; iii. 444; 5% S. vi, 
427; vii. 17; 7 8, xii. 121, 252, 373, 476; 8 8. i, 98.) 
My attention has been called to this subject 
through a paragraph which has been recently going 


* For some account of this family see Miscellanca 
Genealogica et Heraldica for 1889. 
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the rounds of the American newspapers, and 
which appears as follows in one of them :— 

“ John Knox’s only lineal descendant is a member of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross at Notre Dame. 
‘Brother Philip’ was a Methodist preacher in his early 
manhood, but for thirty he has been a teacher 
in various Roman Catholic schools. He bas in his pos- 
session a snuff-box which belonged to his great ancestor.” 

The “ Congregation of the Holy Cross” is con- 
nected with the University of Notre Dame, State 
of Indiana. From inquiries I have recently made 
I learn that Brother Phili ’s name is John Knox 
Hughes or John Hughes Knox, that a sister of his 
died recently, and that he himself is at present 
in Ireland, “attending his dying brother,” a 
minister of the Gospel, at Wexford ; so that, were 
there no other existing families descended from 
the Reformer, Brother Philip is not the “ only 
lineal descendant ” while his brother lives. I hope 
to refer more fully to this matter in a future 
article. 

I summarize as follows the particulars given at 
the above references, incorporating with them 
some other data from various sources :— 

John Knox married, first, about July, 1553, 
Marjory Bowes (died 1560), by whom he had two 
sons, Nathaniel (1557-1580) and Eleazar (1558- 
1591), vicar of Clacton, Essex ; “‘ neither son left 
issue.” Knox married, secondly, in 1564, Mar- 
- Stewart, daughter of Ochiltree. She 

ied in 1612, having survived her second husband, 
Andrew Ker. By her Knox had three children, 
Martha (1565 ?-1592), wife of Alexander Fairlie 
of Braid, by whom she had children : Margaret 
(born 15671), wife of Zachary Pont, Archdeacon 
of Caithness, by whom she had two sons; and 
Elizabeth (1570?-1625), married John Welsb, 
minister of Ayr. The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog,’ says 
that the ‘‘ descendants of this daughter are still 
traceable.” 

John Welsh by this i had three sons 
and two daughters. The elder daughter died at 
Jonsac, in France, 1614; the younger (Louise or 
Luyse) was ‘‘alive in 1632, in the house of her 
then only surviving brother, the Rev. Josias Welsh, 
of Templepatrick,” county Antrim. John Welsh’s 
three sons were, William doctor of medicine (left 
a daughter Margaret ?), Nathaniel, and Josias, 
minister of Templepatrick, died June 23, 1634. 
It was stated (4" S. iii. 444) that Josias “‘ had, 
besides John Welsh of Irongray, a son, Walter of 
(or Loquburcot), “‘born at Temple- 

trick, married Helen Parkinson, and, besides 

aughters, had sons Josias and Alec, who died in 
1696 and 1707.” Walter Welsh died 1707, 


leaving a son Walter, who, in 1717, married 
Isabel Anderson of Tushielaw, and whose eldest 
son Walter was baptized in 1718. 

Some correspondents inquired whether 
Josias We 


bad any other chi'dren except John 


of Trongray, presuming, apparently, that the latter 
had no descendants, There are probably a hundred 
of his descendants in Ulster alone. One of his 
descendants (son or grandson) was Andrew Welsb, 
who became minister of Ardstraw, county Tyrone, 
in 1730, and remained there fifty years. From him 
are descended Rev. James Maxwell Rodgers, D.D., 
of Londonderry, Mr. John Jack, of Magheracolton, 
Ardstraw, and many others. Latimer’s ‘ History 
of the Irish Presbyterians’ (Belfast, 1893) gives 
some information on this point. I read the book 
when on a trip to the United Kingdom last year ; 
but, as I do not now possess a copy of the work, I 
am unable to give a quotation from it. 

In ‘ Americans of Royal Descent’ (third edition, 
Philadelphia, 1894) the descendants of Knox 
through the Witherspoon family are traced, and 
among them is General John O. Breckenridge 
Vice-President of the United States in 1856, an 
Major-General in the Confederate Army. 


J. J. Exper. 
Indianapolis, U.S. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 


*Mvcu Apo asout Noruaine, II. i.— 

Benedick, Come, talk not of her ; you shall find her the 
infernal Até in good apparel. 1 would to God some 
scholar would conjure her; for certainly, while she is 
here, 8 man may live as quietly in hell as in a sanctuary 
(and people sin on purpose because they would go 
a> So, indeed, all disquiet, horror, and perturba- 
tion follow ber,” 

Staunton has the following note :— 

“ [While she is here a man may live as quiet in hell as 
in a sanctuary.] This paseage is very ambiguous. The 
obscurity may have arisen from the author having first 
written ‘in hell,’ and afterwards substituted ‘in a 
sancti ,’ without cancelling the former, so that, as in 
many other cases, both got into the text. Or the com- 
positor may have inserted the second ‘as’ instead of or.”’ 

It seems to me that the meaning of the 
is quite plain, and in need of no explanation what- 
ever. Benedick speaks of Beatrice as an evil 
spirit or devil, whom he wishes some scholar would 
conjure. While this devil is on earth people may 
live as quietly and happily in hell, her natural 
home, as in a sanctuary, use she is not there, 
and even sin on purpose, in order to go thither out 
of her way, for wherever she is all disquiet, borror, 
and perturbation follow her. W. Syxes, F.S.A. 


‘As You Ir’: on ARDENNES.— 
Although the old Forest of Arden is all about 
Stratford, it is questionable whether Shakespeare 
did not take Ardennes for the scene of this “ wild 
and pleasing” play. In the first act, Charles, 
in reply to Oliver's question, “ Where will the 
old Duke live,” says, “ They say he is already in 
the Forest of Arden, and a many merry men with 
him ; and there they live like the eld Robin Hood 
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of England.” I have always had the idea that 
Shakespeare depicted his own forest as the scene 
of this play, but that expression makes me doubt, 
as there could be no necessity to speak of ‘‘ Robin 
Hood of England” if the forest was in English 
J. Sranpise Haty. 


Temple. 


*Macseta,’ IIL. ii. 32, 33.— 
Unsafe the while that we must lave 
Our honours in these flattering streams. 
If, as is most likely, the latter of these lines has 
lost some adjective which qualified “honours,” I 
think that ‘‘ new-born” would best supply the 
deficiency, since it would be quite in keeping with 
the metaphor. The whole passage might read :— 
Unsafe we are the while that we must lave 
Our new-born honours in these flattering streams. 
Mr. Marshall, in the “ Henry Irving” edition, 
takes it that Macbeth’s meaning is that they are 
exposed to danger while they have to use this 
flattery, not that they must flatter Banquo because 
they are unsafe. As this seems to be the true 
sense, it would be better to place a full stop at the 
end of 1. 31. G. Joicer. 


* Measure ror Measvrg,’ II. i. 183 (8S. v. 
363; vi. 44).—In this passage Elbow abuses 
Pompey for lying. “ Varlet,” says he, ‘* thou 
liest.; thou liest, wicked varlet O thou caitiff ! 
O thou varlet ! 

Prove this, thou wicked Hannibal, or I ’ll have 
maine action of’—to finish the sentence correctly 
in Escalus’s mocking phrase—“ slander on thee.” 
Now, pace Mr. Haty, a cannibal is not the type 
of a liar any more than is Hannibal. I have, 
therefore, no hesitation in saying that Elbow’s 
Hannibal is a Malapropism for Ananias. 

F, Apams. 


*2 Heyrr IV.,’ V. iii. 79: Saminco.—In the 
Bodleian Library there is a set of MS. music 
books containing the song from which Master 
Silence’s snatch is taken. It is a four-part song, 
with music by Orlando di Lasso, and begins— 

Mounsier Mingo for quaffing doth pass, 
The words were probably written to fit the music, 
for they read far from smoothly. The last lines 
are :— 
for he calls w' pott & can 
come try my courage man to man 
& let him conquer me y* can 
& spare not 
I care not 
while bands can heave y* pott 
no feare falls to my lott, 
god Bacchus doe me right 
& dub me knight 
Domingo. 


tioned by Skelton 4 hy Come Ye not to Court ?’), 
for whom see Nicolas’s ‘ Privy Purse Expences of 
King Henry VIII.,’ p. 315. The Bodleian set of 
is there should be no 
culty in identifyi e among the works o 
Orlando di tion —_ G. E. P. A. 


‘As You Lixe Ir,’ II. vii. 53-55 (8 S. v. 63, 
283, 362).— 
He that a fool doth very wisely hit, &c. 
It is always pleasant to have one’s own inde- 
pendent opinion confirmed by another, In the 


| exquisite little ‘‘ Temple” Shakespeare I find the 


following note :— 

“Mr. Furness follows Ingleby in maintaining the 
correctness of the text (‘doth very foolishly......seem’), 
and paraphrases thus :—‘ He who is hit the hardest by 
me must laugh the hardest, and that he must do 60 is 
plain: because if he is a wise man he must seem foolishly 
senseless of the bob by laughing it off. Unless he does 
this, viz. shows his insensibility by laughing it off, any 
chance bit of the fool will expose every nerve and fibre 
of his folly.’” 

When I wrote the note which appeared 8 S. v. 
362 I did not know that I had been anticipated 
by Mr. Furness. Mr. Hotcomse Incresy 
S. v. 63) will see from this that I am not alone in 
following his distinguished father as to the text, 
but differing from him as to the interpretation. 

R. M. Srence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


“Tue Devit anp nis Dam” (8 §. iv. 442; 
v. 442; vi. 44, 284).—Mr. Moncure D, Conway 
(‘Demonology and Devil Lore,’ ii. 92) says :— 

“The Talmudic Erubim (18 5) says, ‘ While Adam was 

under the curse (i.¢. until Seth's birth) he begat demons 
(shedin) and dilin.’ There is a similar passage in the 
Nidda (164). In Baba Batbra (73a) it is said, * Horiman 
(Abriman) is eon of Lilith.’”’ 
At p. 100 he says further ; “Samael is the fiery 
serpent, Lilith the crooked serpent,” and from their 
union came Leviathan, Asmodeus, and, indeed, 
most of the famous devils. He gives this as a bit 
of “ rabbinical lore.” o. C. 


Much information as to Lilith, the mother of 
the shedim, demons, will be found in Basnage’s 
* Histoire des Juifs.’ 

E. 


*Ricnarp IIL,’ II. iii. : Dancer” (8 S. iv. 
443).—For several useful references to this word 
in the sense of power in pre-Shakspearian times 
see note on ‘* Dawnger ” in the ‘ Catholicon Angli- 
cum’ (E.E.T.S.); see also ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 
IV. i. This sense continued to attach to the word 
after Shakspeare’s time; see Massinger’s ‘Fatal 
Dowry,’ I. ii., and ‘City Madam,’ V. ii. Coles’s 
* Dictionary,’ 1692, has “‘ Daungerous, coy or spar- 


The last word should probably be read ‘‘ Sir ing”; this seems to approach more nearly to Shak- 
Mingo.” If not, there might possibly be an allu- | speare’s “‘ danger” in the sense of haughtiness or 
sion to the Domingo Lomelyn whose nose is men- arrogance. E. 8. A. 
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Seats Reserved 1x House or Commons. 
(See 8 S. iv. 286.)—It has been recorded in 
*N. & Q.’ that so far back as 1766 
“the seats in the House of Commons were begun to be 
taken for the bers, by pinning down a ticket with 
their names in such seats as they chose, which were 
reserved for them till prayers began.” 

Of late years, seats could be reserved before 
prayers only by a member leaving his hat on the 
place where he wished to sit, tickets not being 
allowed to be used before prayers ; but it would 
now appear that the Speaker has sanctioned a 
return to the older practice. It was complained 
to Mr. Peel that, during the prevalence of the 
influenza, members were exposed to danger by 
having to move about the draughty precincts of 
the House without their hats; and the Daily 
News of March 2 announced that :— 

“ Adopting a suggestion made by Mr. Cremer the 
other night, the Speaker bas authorized the use of a 
ro ticket by which members may mark possession 

their seats on entering the House of Commons prior 
to a sitting. Hitherto this has been done by placing 
their hats on the bench until they are permitted to set 
cards in the framework at the back after prayers. The 
new tickets will be available on Monday [ March 4].” 

It would be interesting to know whether there 
is any record of when the custom of placing hats, 
instead of tickets, on the seats commenced. 

Pouiticiay. 


“Saint” conrounpep with Hoty.” (See 
8” S. v. 112.)—I have already given (see reference) 
several instances of this confusion. I can now 
add a few others. There are in London two 
Protestant churches (see Kelly) called St. Faith 
and St. Sepulchre. In both these cases it is 
evident that “Saint” means “holy” only. Mr. 
Marsew, in his note on “Fitz” (8 S, vi. 143), 

ves us two quotations from Anglo-French texts, 
in the first of which there is “‘le fitz Seinte Marie,” 
and in the second “le fitz Marie,” both referring 
to the Holy Virgin. Here again, surely, ‘‘ Saint” 
means “holy” (as I believe it does in Saint Christ 
also) and not “Saint,” and the same, no doubt, 
must be said of the numberless churches called St. 
Mary, when Mary stands alone without addition. 
The Virgin Mary was and is considered by all 
Roman Catholics and many Protestants as infi- 
nitely superior to a mere saint. I have before me 
a French book called ‘Vie des Saints’ (by Paul 
Guérin, Paris, 1892) in four volumes, and in the 
index there are nine St. Maries, all distinguished 
by some other name or epithet, but not one of 
them is the Holy Virgin. She stands on the line 

ding the first of them, and is referred to as 

arie simply, with “vie de la Trés-Sainte Vierge” 
added in brackets. Yet Mr. Marnew translates 
the “‘le fitz Seinte Marie" which I have quoted 
the son of St. Mary,” as if she were an ordinary 
saint. Bat the best example of this confusion 


Sophia, at Constantinople ; for here St. Sophia is 
taken by, I should say, the great majority even of 
educated people, to be a saint of the name of 
Sophia, Yet the original church was really dedi- 
cated by Constantine the Great to ayia Lodia= 
“sacred or holy Wisdom.” See Milman’s Gibbon 
(second edition, iii. 520), where, however, Gibbon 
has, I know not why, “eternal wisdom.” We are, 
indeed, told in the ‘ Diz. Univers. di Geogr., Stor., 
e Biogr.,’ published by Fratelli Treves in 1878, 
that when Justinian in the sixth century rebuilt 
this church, which had twice been er 
fire, he dedicated it to a real St. Sophia, who 
undergone martyrdom in the time of Hadrian ; but 
Gibbon does not say one word about this, and this 
saint is so obscure that she is not even mentioned 
in the ‘ Vie des Saints’ from which I have quoted 
in this note. CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. 


“Stitt oy.”—In a recent number of the 
Pall Mall Gazette there was published a poem by 
the late Mr. R. L. Stevenson, of which these are 
the concluding lines :— 

O atill ayont the muckle sea, 
Still are ye dear, and dear to me, 

Auld Reekie, still and on ! 
There might be Scotsmen who would object to the 
use of “ muckle,” in the place and connexion given 
it in these lines, and others might be inclined to 
carp at the feeble reiteration of the entire move- 
ment ; but no doubt both points might be plausi 
met and turned. To both English and Scotti 
readers the phrase “still and on” may present 
difficulty. Stevenson evidently intended it to 
signify “ continuously,” or “ unchangeably,” I have 
heard the expression hundreds of times, and never 
once in this sense. As employed by speakers 
with whom I have conversed, it is invariably equi- 
valent to ‘* nevertheless” or ‘‘ moreover.” Early 
editions of Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ give 
both significations, thus: “ Still and on, without 
intermission ; nevertheless” (Abridgment of 1846). 
Jamieson must have had a sufficient reason for his 
first definition ; but further illustrations of it, in 
addition to Stevenson’s example, would be valuable, 
Curiously enough, the latest edition of Jamieson 
omits the second definition, and gives no references. 
This is most unsatisfactory. Tuomas Bare, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


‘TuL.tocncorum.’—It is generally known that 
this, as Burns called it, the best song Scotland 
ever saw, was from the pen of the Rev. John 
Skinner, an Episcopal minister, resident for many 
years at Longside. The circumstances which led 
to its production are supposed to be the following. 
At a gathering of friends in a Mrs, Montgomery's 
house, this lady was disappointed at the political 
nature of the conversation, and being desirous of 


that can be given is, perhaps, the Mosque of St. 


putting a stop to disputes, turned to the Rev. J. 
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Skinner, and remarked that she was astonished 
that the strathspey, ‘The Reel of Tullochgorum,’ 
had never been wedded to words. The song first 
= in the Edinburgh Amusement for May 2, 
1776, which lies before me. It is very extra- 
ordinary that, in after publications, words, and 
whole lines, are changed in almost every edition 
of Scottish songs. There is perhaps little cause for 
wonder when account is taken of the very careless 
and indifferent manner in which material facts 
are often distorted or inaccurately given. I will 
only now _— to one or two on the subject-matter 
hereof. The ‘Book of Scottish Song,’ Blackie & 
Son, 1875, says the song first appeared in the Scots 
Weekly Magazine for April, 1776. In this edition 
the last verse is sadly altered. The first line, 

But for the dirty, fawning fool, 
is substituted for Skinner’s line, 

But for the discontented fool ; 
and for the eighth line in the original, 

And honest souls abhore him, 
we have, 

And nane say, “ Wae's me” for ’im. 

Why this wish to mutilate, or even change in 
any respect, what another man has written? I 
think, on the whole, it is to be regretted that 
editors, compilers, and the like, take so much 
liberty with authors’ productions, be it verse or 
prose. Let each editor have his own opinions, 
and print them, if he likes; but do not publish 
these as original writings of the author. 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R.Hist.S. 
Fairfield, Poundfald, near Swansea. 


WeaTuHER IN 1n 1676.—Extract from 
a letter from Jo, Cooke (Under Secretary of State) 
to Sir Richard Bulstrode, dated “ Whitehall, May 
Day, 1676”:— 

“Our king is gone downe the River of Thames to 
refresh himeelf, all recreations by land being surfeited 
a of the weather and the dustyness of the 

yes, 


Richmond, Surrey. 


“Scurryruncep.”—The above word occurs in 
Punch, No. 2773, p. 102 (Sept. 1, 1894) :— 


So he smomepenget around with his stomach on the 


J. Eviot Hopexry. 


grou 
(For stalking seems of crawling a mere branch, branch, 


ranch). 
And he spied “‘a stag of ten,” and he cried, “ Hurroo ! 
How then, 
I fancy I can hit Aim in the haunch, haunch, haunch.” 
The dictionaries of Halliwell and Wright have 
this word as used in Devonshire, but in a different 
sense. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


A Quaint Sicy.—Upon the New Road 
from Market Drayton stands the old ‘ Four Alls” 
Inn, with its pictorial sign, which represents a 


card table, with the king in scarlet robes and the 
legend “I govern all,” the parson with the label 
“TI pray for all,” the soldier “I fight for all,” 
and the fourth John Bull, with a very plethoric 
purse and the inscription “I pay for all” 
A, 

Preston, Wellington, Salop. 

The sign is familiar, and attention bas previously 


PreservaTion OF Meat.—In these days of 
steamships fitted with refrigerators, the following 
extract from Walker's Hibernian Magazine for 
May, 1804, may be of interest :— 

“Fresh meat, beef and mutton, have been preserved 
in a sound state, after a voyage to the West Indies, b 
the following method : as soon as the meat is cold, it 
must be cut up into quarters, and sprinkled in with the 
following ingredients : lignum vite, in fine chips, one 
pound; common salt, four ounces; coarse sugar, four 
ounces; salt prunella, half an ounce. When it has been 
well sp: inkled in, close the whole in sheet lead, lay it in 
a chest, and fill it with fresh sawdust. Meat so prepared 
has been kept two month in the finest order. When 
taken out to be dressed it should be wiped and scraped 
clean, and roasted as quick as possible.” 

W. W. Davies. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, co, Antrim, 


Tue or WELLINcToN anp TosBacco.— 
The hoardings of the London streets were lately 
adorned, and perhaps are so still, with a fall- 
length portrait of the great duke, hatless, but 
otherwise in field marshal’s uniform, standing in 
front of St. Paul’s, from his grave in which he 
seemed to have been summoned to blazon the 
merits of what in the accompanying legend were 
named ‘‘ the Duke of Wellington’s cigars.” Now, 
to give his name to boots was a matter to which 
he raised no objection. In giving it to public- 
houses, willingly or not, he was in common with 
the King of Prussia, the Marquis of Granby, the 
Grave Maurice, and similar heroes. But to cigars! 
It is not quite fifty years since the issue from the 
Horse Guards of General Order No. 577, which 
contained the following memorable counterblast : 

“ The Commander-in-Chief has been informed, that 

the practice of smoking, by the use of pipes cigars, or 
cheroots, has become prevalent among the Officers of 
the Army, which is not only in itself a species of in- 
toxication occasioned by the fumes of tobacco, but, 
undoubtedly, occasions drinking and tipping by those 
who acquire the habit ; and he intreats the Officers com- 
manding Regiments to prevent smoking in the Mess 
Rooms of their several Regiments, and in the adjoining 
apartments, and to discourage the practice among the 
Officers of Junior Rank in their Regiments. 
In the ninth volume of Punch some fan was 
attempted at the expense of General Order No. 
577. But the whirligig of time has brought in a 
punishment heavier than any the biton of Punch 
could inflict, albeit the hero on whom it falls may 
not feel it. KILLIGREW. 

Tenerife. 
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Tue Cotossvs at Raopes.—The “ludicrous 
medieval notion,” as Mr. Cecil Torr calls it (‘Rhodes 
in Ancient Times,’ p. 98), that this statue (often 
numbered as one of the seven wonders of the world) 
** stood across the harbour would have been sug- 
gested by the two curious towers at the month of 
the southern harbour by 

igram."" But my present object is to atten- 
thos to an error in the translation (by Mr. Nettle- 
ship and Dr. Sandys) of Dr. Oscar Seyffert’s 
valuable ‘ Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,’ 
with regard to the height of the Colossus. It is 
there stated (under the head “‘ Charos,” its sculp- 
tor) to have amounted to 280 feet. The height 
given by Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ xxxiv. 18) is seventy 
cubits, which Dr. Seyffert renders seventy ells 

Ellen), taking an ell as sufficiently near a cubit. 
venty Roman cubits would be about 105 English 

feet, much less than half the height given by the 

translators. W. T. Lyxy. 

Blackheath. 


Gresaam Street anp Hucoin Laxe.—These 
localities were anciently the Jewish quarter from the 
period of the Conqueror down to the Expulsion in 
1290. The former, in olden documents, is termed 
Catte strete or Cat strete, but no reason is ever 
oo for the curious designation. It is apparently 

ived from one Sampeon le Chat, Anglicized “the 
Cat,” who possessed property there in the reign of 
King John. His principal house was the corner 
t which now faces the church of St. Lawrence, 


ewry. 
Huggin Lane is apparently a variant for Hagin 


Lane. Hagin fil. Deulecresse, an eminent Jew, 
temp. Edward I , owned immense properties here, 
and, moreover, became possessed of land and a 
long row of houses, extending from Wood Street 
to Sritk Street. He was appointed Chief Rabbi 
in 1281, at the instance of Queen Eleanor, wife of 
Edward I. M. D. Davis. 


Mites.— The contributor of 
‘Reminiscences of Christ College’ to the Lent 
Term (1894) number of Christ's College Magazine 
writes :— 

“One curious piece of College history I heard both 
from Dr. Doncaster and from M1 r. Shaw, though it took 

lace before either of them was a fellow of the College, 
th, however, had known the person principally con- 
cerned in it, J. Barlow Seale, Second Classical Medallist 
in 1774, and author of a book on Greek metres, to 
which Byron alludes in ‘Granta,’ when he says that a 
diligent student ‘reads false quantities in Seale.’ In 
the year 1792 Mr. Seale was presented by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the rectory of Stisted in Essex, 
and claimed to hold it without resigning bis fellowship, 
The ground of thie claim was that the Elizabethan 


Statutes of the University permitted one of the five 
senior preachers of any college to hold with bis fellow- 
ship « living not valued at more than a certain sum in 
the age Book, and within twenty miles of Cambridge, 
The Fellows of Christ's, and especially, I suppose, those 
who were junior to Seale, held that, although the other | 


conditions might be fulfilled, Stisted was certainly more 
than twenty miles from Cambridge. Mr. Seale thought 
otherwise, and thereupon issue was joined before the 
Visitors, the Vice-Chancellor (Isaac Milner, President 
of Queens’), and two senior Doctors in Divinity. Seale 
was able to produce ample evidence that in Queen 
Elizabeth's time the mile was rather more than half as 
long again as the degenerate mile of George III., and 
Milner with his assessors consequently decided that by 
the twenty miles of the Elizabethan Statute we are to 
underetand ‘ thirty-one miles and a half, measured in a 
horizontal geometrical straight line.’ It was admitted, 
I believe, that Stisted lay within this distance from 
Cambridge ; but as its distance measured on an accurate 
map is actually just thirty miles, a good deal turned on 
the exact determination of the Elizabethan mile. Dr. 
Seale retained his fellowship, and was presented in 1806 
to the College living of Anstye, which he was still 
holding, together with that of Stisted, in 1836.” — 
Pp. 55, 56. 
When was an English mile fixed at 1,760 yards? 
Was it in 1826, by virtue of the statute of 1824 for 
establishing uniformity of weights and measures ? 

The Kentish miles of the distich— 

Essex stiles, Kentish miles, and Norfolk wiles 
Many a man beguiles— 

were only remarkable, I believe, because the roads 
were sc bad as to make any journey seem longer 
than the same distance would have done elsewhere. 
So, perhaps, may be interpreted some entries in 
the diary of Mistress Celia Fiennes (‘ Through 
England on a Side Saddle in the Time of William 
and Mary,’ Field & Tuer, 1888); ¢.9, of the 
neighbourhood of Harwich she says :— 

“The miles are here as long again as about London 
& pretty deep way, Especially after raines : these miles 
are much Longer than most miles in Yorkshire.” — 


P, 119. 
“I went 8 mile to Ely w® were as Jongas the 12 I 


Gee. from St. Edmondsbery y® wayes beiug very deep.” 
—P. 127. 

“ Its 8 mile beyond Glocestertown tho’ in most places 
near London this would be reckoned 20 miles.”—P. 197. 

“ They are very Long miles y* ffather West.” —P. 217. 

There is something besides the mensuration to 
surprise one in the following paragraph :— 

“I Rode in sight of St Georges Channell In the way 
from Colchester & Ipewitch and so to Norwich. Some- 
tymes it was in view then Lost againe. To Beckle is 
8 mile more w" in all was 36 miles from Ipewitch but 
exceedingly Long miles; they do own they are 4] mea- 
sured miles.” —P. 118. 

In this case the badness of the roads does not 
seem to be answerable for the difference between 
thirty-six and forty. Sr. Swiraiy. 


Rev. Parrixcat, D.D. (17087-1781), 
Antiqvary.—He matriculated from Jesus College, 
Oxford, March 15, 1724/5, then aged seventeen, 
as the son of the Rev. Francis Pettingal, of New- 

rt, Monmouth, avd graduated B.A. in 1728. 

e received the degree of M.A. in 1740, as a 
member of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
(not Christ’s College, as erroneously recorded in 


Foster's ‘Alumni Oxonienses, 1715-1886,’ iii 
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1103), and was created D.D. by Dr. Herring, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on July 14, 1756. 

Dr. Pettingal, who appears to have been the 
minister of Duke Street Chapel, Westminster, 
during the period 1745-1753, was elected F.S. A. 
in 1752, and became prebendary of Sneating, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, on June 3,1757. He married 
at Knightsbridge Chapel, May 26, 1741, Susanna 
Long, of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, spinster, 
and died in July, 1781, “aged about sixty-six.” 
(Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. ii. (1812), 
p- 334; Gent. Mag., September, 1781, vol. li. 
p. 442.) Daniet Hirwett, 


Qurrics, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to «affix their 
pames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Hanpwritixe or Prince Mavrice.— Where 
can I see some well authenticated writing of 
Prince Maurice of Bohemia, Prince Rupert's 
brother? I know the facsimile in Thane’s ‘ British 
Autography’; in fact, I possess the letter from 
which the facsimile was made. Thane evidently 
considered this letter to be holograpb, and in the 
successive sales through which it bas passed it 
has been variously described as L.S., L.Sub. and S., 
and A.L.S. I have always bad considerable doubt 
as to its being holograpb, the body of the letter 
having no resemblance whatever to the signature. 
I have quite recently become possessed of another 
letter of Prince Maurice, oddly enough written in 
the same hand as the first, but equally clerk-like 
in appearance. Beyond a mere signature, does 
any writing exist in museums or elsewhere ? 

L. Lixpsay. 


Curistianity Ixsoriovus To Rome.—Capgrave, 
in a fragment of his ‘Guide to the Antiquities of 
Rome’ (Rolls Series, i. 1858, p. 359), notes that 
‘the Romaynes seye that thay seide nevyr well, 
never stode in prosperite sith Cristendome came.” 
What authority is there for this statement? It 
seems hardly likely that the monkish chronicler 
would have made this statement unless it was 
founded on matter of common knowledge. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


AvtHor oF Porm Wantep.—I should be very 
much obliged and very grateful if you could find 
out for me who is the author of a poem beginning 
as follows :— 

What shall I say of ber?! 
All that I may of her ! 
All that is sad of her, 
Sweet in her, glad of her ! 
Comes to my heart as her name to the lips of me. 


W. T. C. Movutp. 


James Caricatorist.—I have lately 
come into possession of several relics of Gillray,. 
the caricaturist, among them being a portrait in 
oils, said to have been painted by himself. Can 
any of your readers tell me whether this is pro- 
bable? Is he known to have painted in oils ; or, 
if not by himself, can any one suggest the name 
of a contemporary artist likely to have painted 
it? It is a work of considerable artistic merit, 
apparently taken at an earlier period of his life 
than the miniature painted by himself, and now, 
I believe, in the National Portrait Gallery, en- 
ved by Charles Turner. The painting has been 
k-lined, and the canvas bears the stencil mark 
of “ Piercy & Son, Carvers and Gilders, 17, Tich- 
borne Street, Golden Square.” J. Oswaup. 


James Movtp, Governor of Cape Coast Castle 
in the early part of this century, apparently dead 
in or before 1822. Information as to his service, 
ancestry, and descendants is sought for. Had he 
served in any military capacity in Ireland? Any 
particulars will be valued. LINcoLy. 


Hatton Lisrary.—I shall be much obliged for 
any information as to the Hatton Library. The 
celebrated Lauderdale MS, (the Compendium of 
Orosius) passed from the collection of John Dee 
into the Hatton Library. It was acquired by the 
Duke of Lauderdale many years later. Lord 
Maitland, Chancellor of Scotland, and grandfather 
of the Duke of Lauderdale, had, according to 
Evelyn, ‘‘the noblest and most accomplished 
library that ever passed under the speare.” The 
duke’s brother married the heiress of Hatton and 
was made Lord Hatton. The Lauderdale MS. 
is now at Helmingham, which place belonged to 
the first husband of the Duchess of Lauderdale, 
Sir Lionel Tollemache, C. 


Marsewson Famity.—From the MS. auto- 
biography of Hum Thomson, in the possession 
of Prof. Edward Dowden, T.C.D. (and regarding 
which he contributed an article to the Fortnightly 
Review of September, 1893), I copied the follow- 
ing reference, on p. 80, to his visit to Nantwich 
Cathedral :— 


“A monument of white marble, with the figures of 
man and woman indented, and the following inscription : 
Within tiis fadeing tomb sepulted lyes 
John Mathewson, and Margaret his wife ; 
Whose souls do rest above the moveing skys, 
In Paradise, with God ye Lord of life. — 
This John found means to build this Namptwich towa 
When fire had frett her face and burned her down,” 
I shall be grateful for any information as to the 
ancestry and descendants of this John Mathewson. 
J. J. Exper. 


Indianapolis, U.S. 


Roman Remains Hounspitca.—On Feb. 16, 
1881, Mr. H. Watkins read a paper before the 
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British Archzological Association on ‘ Recent 
Excavations at Hounsditch,” and exhibited a 
series of fine coloured diagrams in illustration of 
the Roman work uncovered by him on the site. 
The paper is not printed in the Journal, Where 
can any detailed report of it be found, or of the 
discussion which succeeded its reading, and in 
which Mr. Thomas Blashill (the courteous archi- 
tect of the London County Council), Mr. Loftus 
Brock, the late Mr. Thomas Morgan, and others 
took part? Where are the exhibited diagrams 
preserved ? T. Cann Hocus, M.A. 
The Groves, Chester. 


Bicciy.—What is the origin of this name of a 

“taken down by order of the Corporation 
uly, 1762,” and to-day of a street in Dover? Old 

forms of the name are Bekyn, Bygen, Bikkene, 
Begin, and Biggen. It is said there is a gate in 
York of the same name. Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, near Dover. 

[Brambam Biggin, in the West Riding, was said to be 
80 named in consequence of having been the home of a 
lay tisterbood known as Beguines. See also Halliwell 
and Wright's ‘ Dictionary,’ under “ Biging building.) 


Macaviay.—Was it Macaulay who was de- 
scribed as the ostrich of literature? Can any 
literary cormorant inform me ? 

Ferrier Pryor. 


Masonic Crests.—Can any reader inform me 
how many families unite masonic emblems with 
their crests ? Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Winder House, Bradford, 


Latin AvutHor.—In the will of Simon Heynes, 
Dean of Exeter, dated July 17, 1552, which Mr. 
Gildersome-Dickinson has kindly extracted for 
me, the testator desires his sons to learn the 
“*logicke of Agricola and the thopikes of Tullie.” 
Who was this Agricola ? C. R. Harygs. 

Uppingham. 


ARcuDiocese.—A question is suggested by the 
following extracts from the correspondence columns 
of the Church Union Gazette (the official organ of 
the English Church Union) for Jan. 3 :— 

Sin,—I am sorry to find that at p. 401 of the December 
number I am made to speak of an “ Archdiocese "—a 
word I have never used in my life.—Yours faithfully, 

Water F. 

86, Eaton Place, 8.W., Dec. 16, 1894, 

ter illimore’s at Kensington from t 
Church Times, we did not notice this obvious me 
Ep. C. U. 

What is Sir Walter Phillimore'’s objection to a 
term which is certainly useful? In the‘ N. E. D.’ 
two authorities are given for the use of the word : 
Lingard, in his work on the Anglo-Saxon Charcb, 
and Archbishop Manning, in an announcement 
of certain collections within the Roman Catholic 
see of Westminster. A. F. R. 


Avrnor Waytep.—Can you help me to find 
the title, author, and date of a book, an imperfect 
copy of which I have before me, the running 
heading of whose pages is ‘ Fables and Stories 
Moraliz’d’? The size of the book is small folio, 
the time of publication apparently in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, probably early 
in James II.’s reign. The first piece in the volume 
is called “ Archidamus fin’d for —— a little 
woman.” . W. 8. 


*‘Wipeawake’ Articte on Hawrnorye.— 
Mr. Horatio Bridge, at the beginning of his ‘ Per- 
sonal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ 
1893, refers to a then recent article on the novelist 
“in the Wideawake, by his relative, Elizabeth 
Manning.” Will some one who has access to a 
file of this periodical kindly give me an exact 
reference, month and year, for the article in 
question ? G. L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 


Witsow 1x you tell me 
where to find a place so named? It is said that 
a Mr. Thomas Wilson lived there about the year 

T. Witsox. 


Rusnton, co. NoRTHAMPTON, AND ITS OWNERS, 
—I shall be glad of any references to books which 
contain information on the above subject. I may 
say that I am aware that articles on the subject 
have recently appeared in Northamptonshire Notes 
and Queries. Joun T. Pace. 

Jesuit Cottece at Come.—In Thomas Ben- 
net’s ‘Answer to Dissenters’ Pleas,’ fifth edition, 
1711, p. 10, it is said that a college of Jesuits was 
settled at Come, in England, in 1652. What 
place is meant ; and is anything known about the 
college? Bennet refers to “ B, of Heref. Narrat. 
to the Lords, p. 7.” W. ©. B. 


Day Famity.—Sarah, daughter of Henry Day, 
of Dudley, married a Mr. Dallas, and took with 

i of Day. his Bible appears to have 
a de om ae death of her son, about the 
year 1865. Can any one tell me in whose hands 
it now is? I should be grateful for a copy of the 
genealogical information which it 

Assé Atxarp had a collection of manuscripts. 
Does any memoir of him exist? If not, will some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me when he died, and 
where his books were sold ? LAuivs. 


Ancient Mason Marxs.—Can any corre- 
spondent tell me of any book upon ancient masons’ 
marks? In a magazine, within the last three 
years, there was an article upon the subject. Oan 
any one direct me to it ? A. H. A. 
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Rev. Jonn Browy, or Betrast.—Can any of 
your readers tell me anything concerning the early 
ministerial life of the above, who was curate of the 
parish church, Belfast, 1816-20; and where and 
when he graduated ? J. B. A. H. 


Tae Pray or ‘Joun 1510.—Is 
anything known of this play, acted at Henley-on- 
Thames on Pentecost Day, 2 Henry VIII., Whit- 
sunday, 1510? Its name is in the Henley Cor- 
poration Accounts in Burn’s history of the town 
(1861, p. 194), “‘de Lusione Johannis Sharp,” 
and that this is not a player’s name is clear from 
other entries on p. 193, ‘‘ de lusione Regis,” “‘ de 
lusione regia” ‘‘The Kinge Playe,” which Burn 
identifies with the ‘Three Kings of Cologne.’ The 
two other plays mentioned are ‘ Robyn Hode’ and 
*The Resurrection ’ (“‘ Circa lusu resurrecionis ”). 

F. J. F. 


Atan.—In F. Edmunds’s ‘ History of Names of 
Places,’ published by Longman, Green & Oo., 
1872, he says, on p. 164, that “ Alan is Old English, 
Norman, and French, and is from Ulfwin (‘ Wolf 
of victory’), the chief’s name.” On p. 302 he says, 
** Ulf, or Ulfa, is Old Danish.” I have consulted 
many other authorities, but have found no other 
author who mentions Ulfwin as the source of Alan, 
therefore I shall be thankful for more information 
about the Danish source. In the ‘Roman History’ 
of Ammianus, written 378 a.p., Bell’s edition, 

580, it is said: “The Alani derived their name 

m the mountains around them.” Can you 
locate the Alani mountains of those times? Are 
they the Caucasus mountains now? Did the Lords 
Dacre use the Alani dog for the emblem of their 
coat of arms ? Jeremian 

Conneaut, Ohio, U.S, 


Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ be good enough 
to furnish me with the names and sees of all the 
Irish spiritual peers who were able to exercise the 
privilege of franking from January, 1801, to the 
abolition of the system in 1840? I have a very 
fine collection of franks, and possess specimens 
of many of the Irish archbishops and bishops ; but 
I want to ascertain how many I lack. I have a 
fall list of the episcopate ; but some of the prelates 
could not have sat in the House of Lords for all 
the sees they filled, and a few, I think, could not 
have sat st all. J. J. B. 


Manchester. 


oF Quotations WantTeD.— 


A lonely brook that sobs along, 
Like a child who has lost his way, 
Making its moan to the heartless hills 
That imprison it night and day. 
Wa. MoM. 


The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 


The great unwashed. 
P. H. Daustac. 


Seplies. 


PONTACK’S, 
(8° S. vii, 67.) 

Mr. G. A. Aitken is right so far as he goes. 
There were five public-houses in Abchurch Lane 
of which there are tokens extant, varying in date 
from 1649 to 1666. But Burn only names one, 
and that is not a token of Pontack’s. Burn’s 
note is excellent, however. The token he gives 
is that of “Ralph Lucas at the Whit—a bear 
in the field. Rev. In Abchurch Lane, 1665— 
His Half Peny.” This “ White Bear” was 
burnt down 1666. He then says that the house 
rebuilt on the site was taken by a Frenchman, 
the M. Pontack of Evelyn, “son of the Pre- 
sident of Bordeaux, owner of a district whence 
are imported to England some of the most esteemed 
claret.” This and French cookery made the tavern 
very popular. Proud of his family, he set up his 
father’s head in place of a sign. It came hence to 
be frequently styled the ‘‘ Pontack’s Head.” The 
Royal Society, after the fire, held their anniversary 
dinner at the “ Crown,” Threadneedle Street. But 
afterwards, for better cooking, perhaps—science can 
eat quite as well as it can think—it moved to 
Pontack’s. Burn quotes ‘The Metamorphoses of 
the Town,’ 1731, showing in the bill of fare “a 
guinea ordinary ”; and the Weekly Oracle, Jan. 15, 
1736, mentions that the proprietress, Mrs. Susannah 
Austin, on retiring, married, at St. Clement 
Danes, William Pepys, banker in Lombard Street. 
Abchurch Lane was long noted for the good 
things of life, and amongst them for a Mrs. Wall 
or Walle’s pies, which assert their place in old 
literature. The savoury odours, diffused from far 
spread to London Stone ; so Haughton in a play 
makes Frisco say, “I smell London Stone.” 

Peter Cunningham gives an important extract 
from Defoe’s ‘ Journey thro’ England,’ i. 722 :— 

‘Near the Exchange [the Royal] are two very good 
French Eating Houses, the one at the sign of Pontack, 
a President of the Parliament at Bordeaux, from whose 
name the best French clarets are called so, and where 

‘ou may bespeak a dinner, from four or five shillings a 

ead to a guinea, or what sum you please; the other is 
Kivat’s,” &c. 
This makes the third address for Pontack’s, and a 
fourth was in Fleet Street, carried on by the son of 
this Pontack, if we may trust the late Mr. Wm. 
Blades, who read a paper on the ‘Old Taverns’ at the 
meeting of the Candlewick Ward Club in October, 
1888. He there says that Pontac retired from 
Abchurch Lane before 1740, though it was con- 
tinued under the same name longer—according to 
J. T. Smith until 1780. Mr. Blades says it was 
situated in a court on the south side of Abchurch 
Lane, As Abchurch Lane runs north and south, its 
sides are east and west, so I do not know what he 


means. If it be true that the son opened in Fleet 
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Street, he might have done so in the hope that the 
Royal Society in Crane Court would hold their 
dinners there; but they went to the “ Devil” in 
1746. Six years after Pontack had withdrawn. 
Pontack’s portrait appears in the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ 
In the Corporation ‘Catalogue of Prints’ there 
is a circular card of the “ Itinerant Friends” that 
runs thus :— 

“ Sir, you are desired to meet your Itinerant Friends 
at the Pontac Tavern, in Abcburch Lane, on Saturday 
next, being the 4 day of October, 1729, at six of the 
clock in the evening. Austin Ozell, Chairman,” 


But for this note we might almost have doubted 
whether there ever was a “ Pontack’s Head” at all 
in Abchurch Lane. 

The Pontac family still hold vineyards at Bor- 
deaux. There are several vineyards that bear the 
name, though they are not the property of the 
family, such as Pontac-Monplaisir, and Pontac- 
Lynch, The Chat-Donissan is now the property of 
the Comte de Pontac, who has several other vine- 
yards. Evelyn talks of Pontaq and Obrien, by 
which I suppose he means Haut Brion. With that 
— growth the Pontacs have nothing now to 

0. 


I wish I could answer Cor, Pripgavx more 
satisfactorily ; bad as it is I think it is more than 
has yet been brought together — the _— at 
i A. 


issue, ARD. 
Chingford Hatch, E, 


I have consulted Burn’s ‘ Descriptive Catalogue 
of London Tokens’ in order to give the reference 
that Cot. Paipgavx requires; but I cannot find 
that Pontack had any token, only that, as Mr. 
Aitken says, he put up a picture of his father’s 
head as a + - Perhaps, however, the whole 
passage from Burn had better be transcribed :— 


“ Abcburch Lane, Lombard Street.—‘ Ralph Lvcas at 
the Whit.'"—A bear, in the field. Rev. ‘In Abchvrch 
Lane, 1665—his half peny.’ The White-Bear Tavern 
was destroyed in the great fire of September, 1666, but, 
on the rebuilding, the proximity of the situation for all 

ur of busi ry h , described by 

velyn as‘ M, Pontack, the son of the President of Bor- 
deaux, owner of the district whence are imported to 
England some of the most esteemed claret,’ to establish 
a tavern with all the novelties of French cookery, that 
soon obtained popularity under the appellation of Pon- 
tack’s. Proud of his descent, he set up his father's head 
asa sign, as possibly more attractive than his own, and, 
doubtless being painted in official costume, soon 
became noticed as the Pontack’s Head. Evelyn, in July, 
1683, however, seems to have thought the son no con- 
juror, and to have considered his acquirements of but 
capacity, as he observes, ‘I think I may truly 
say of him, what was not so truly eaid of St. Paul, that 
much learning bad made him mad.’ The Fellows of the 
Royal Society, after the Fire, held their anniversary dinner 
on Nov. 30, at the Crown Tavern in Threadneedle Street ; 
but for zome cause, porsibly more scientifically cooked 
viands, moved to the Pontack’s Head; and in 1694, 
— iy again records, ‘We all dined at Pontack’s as 
usual.’ A scarce tract, entitled ‘The Metamorphoses of 
the Town, 1731,’ sufficiently attests the character of 


Pontack’s as the resort at that period of extravagant 
epicures, and, in the bill of fare of ‘a guinea ordinary,’ 
figure ‘ a ragout of fatted snails,’ and ‘ chickens not two 
hours from the shell.’ The tavern appears to have 
been at this period conducted by a female, as the Weekly 
Oracle records, on ‘ Thursday, Jan, 15, 1736, William 
Pepys, banker in Lombard Street, was married at St. 
Clement's Church in the Strand, to Mrs. Susannah 
Austin, who lately kept Pontack’s, where with universal 
esteem ehe acquired a considerable fortune,’ ” 

I note Cot. Pripravx's caveat that “ references 
to passages in contemporary diarists, playwrights, 
&c., are not required, unless they throw light” on 
certain doubtful points ; and perhaps he may con- 
sider this extract superfluous, If so, I must ask his 
ay a as it may be interesting to others not 
80 ed as he is in the antiquities of London. 

R. Crarx. 

Walthamstow. 


Peter Cunningham, in his ‘ Handbook of Lon- 
don,’ asserts that Pontack’s, the celebrated French 
eating-house, where the annual dinners of the 
Royal Society were held till 1746, was in Abchurch 
Lane. His authority appears to have been based 
on an advertisement in the Daily Courant of 
Feb. 3, 1722. Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Since my former note was written, I have 
referred to Evelyn’s ‘ Diary.’ The passage under 
date July 13, 1683, is as follows :— 

“ T had this day much discourse with Monsieur Pontaq, 
son to the famous and wise prime President of Bordeaux. 
This gentleman was owner of that excellent vignoble of 
Ponteq and O’Brien,* from whence come the choicest of 
our Bordeaux wines, and I think I may truly say of 
him, what was not so truly said of St. Paul, that much 
learning had made him mad. He bad studied well on 

hilosophy, but chiefly the Rabbins,and was exceed- 
ngly addicted to cabalistical fancies, an eternal 
hablador {romancer], and half distracted by reading 
abundance of the extravagant Eastern Jews. He spake 
all anen, was very rich, had a handsome person, 
and was well-bred, about forty-five years of age.” 

It seems so unlikely that a wealthy scholar like 
the man described by Evelyn should have estab- 
lished an eating-house in London, that the question 
suggests itself whether the original proprietor may 
not have been a servant, and not the son, of the 
president, who may have set up his master’s head 
as a sign, and called his establishment after him. 
So far Evelyn’s account of Pontac does not 
invalidate J. T. Smith’s statement that the 
restaurant was not opened till after the Revolution 
of 1688. Under date Nov. 30, 1694, Evelyn says 
the Fellows of the Royal Society all dined at 
Pontac’s, as usual. 

I have also consulted Burn’s ‘ Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the London Traders’, Tavern, and Coffee- 
house Tokens,’ and find that, according to that 
authority, the ‘ Pontack’s Head” was established 


* I presume this is the wine usually known as Haut 
Brion. 
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on the site of the “White Bear” tavern, in Abchurch 
Lane, which had been destroyed in the great fire 
of 1666. Mr. Burn quotes an entry in the Weekly 
Oracle, from which we learn that on 

“ Thursday, January 15th, 1736, William Pepys, banker 
in Lombard Street, was married at St. Clement's Church 
in the Strand, to Mrs, Susannah Austin, who lately kept 
Pontack’s, where with universal esteem she acquired a 
considerable fortune.” 

The good dinners in Abchurch Lane may possibly 
have had something to say to this marriage. Was 
Mr, Pepys a relative of the diarist? I have not 
the Hon. W. C. Pepys’s ‘ Genealogy of the Pepys 
Family ’ at hand to refer to. 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rejputana. 


Famity or Wuiresroox §, vii, 108).— 
This name, as connected with Shropshire, does not 
appear in Eyton’s ‘ Antiquities of Shropshire,’ 
which refers to a period previous to 1300; nor is 
the name on the list of the sheriffs of Shropshire. 
The first mention of the name is in connexion 
with Bridgnorth, when Richard Whitebrook was 
created a burgess of that borough in the time of 
Thomas Horde and Robert Gravenor, bailiffs, 
Sept. 25,1514. Subsequently Hugh Whitebrook 
takes up his freedom, and is mentioned in an 
ancient minute-book of the Corporation in 1516-39 
and 1555. The Whitebrook family seem to have 
been in close association with Bridgnorth in the 
early part of 1600, for in one of the minute-books 
of the Bridgnorth Corporation there is a full-page 
re ntation of the armorial bearings of Sir Soun 

hitebrook, emblazoned in colours. There is also 
an ancient town house, in Mill Street, Bridgnorth, 
of about the same date, still called Whitebrook 
House. It is not far from Cann Hall, the old 
mansion of the Canne family, whence Prince 
Rupert dated a letter to the Bridgnorth Cor- 
poration on Sept. 21, 1642. It is probable that 
the family of Whitebrook left Bridgnorth before 
the siege and attack on March 31, 1646, for I do 
not find the name of Whitebrook mentioned in 
connexion with those events or at any time after- 
wards. Hosert Sirs. 

Priory Mansion, Bournemouth. 


“Tae Morner or Kinos” §. vii. 146).— 
Mr, Coreman’s asks, “In this world’s history is 
there a parallel case, or even one nearly approach- 
ing thereto?” Probably not ; but were they not 
all mere puppets, set up to satisfy one man’s am- 
bition and to exalt one man’s vanity? They were 
knocked over like ninepins when his power ended, 
and in some cases, I think, even before. Berna- 
dotte, King of Sweden, was the only one of 
Napoleon's kings who retained his throne, and he 
was not a Buonaparte. 

G, Boor. 

Chart Sutton Vicarage. 


Avaton (8 §, vii, 87).—M. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, the great French Celtist, writing in vol. viii. 
of the Revue Celtique, explains the fourth century 
Gaulish name Aballo, now Avallon (Yonne), as an 
equivalent of pomeretum, “ the orchard” (Welsh 
avall or afall, an “apple-tree”). So the Isle of 
Avalon, now Glastonbury, in Somerset, appears in 
Giraldus and other Latin writers as Insula Aval- 
lonia, a name explained by William of Malmes- 
buryas Insula Pomorum. See Rbys,‘The Arthurian 
Legend,’ pp. 331-5. Such a name would natur- 
ally be as common as Appleton is in England, or 
Pommiers in France. Isaac TaYLor. 


In a book called ‘The History of the Hundred 
of Carhampton,’ in the county of Somerset, by 
James Savage, 1830, I find, in speaking of the 
orchards of Somerset, the following :— 

“ The orchards of Somersetshire are as ancient as the 

Celtic period of the British history. The apple* seems 
to have been originally imported into Britain by the first 
colonies from Gaul, and in particular by the British 
Heedni, a Celtic tribe, who settled in the northern and 
eastern parts of the county. Hence we find the site of 
the present Glastonbury to have been distinguished, 
before the Roman advent, by the discriminating title of 
Avallonia, or ‘the apple orchard,’ 
The apple is largely grown in the Hundred of 
Carhampton, and there is a hamlet of Dunster, 
called Avill, situated in the Timberscombe valley, 
which is, and has been for some hundreds of years, 
celebrated for its cider, the best of which is made 
at Bickham, in the same valley. H. F. 


Avalon is not only the ancient name of Glaston- 
bury and the name of a town in Burgundy, but 
also of an island on the coast of Brittany, north of 
the ancient town of Lannion, which is said to be 
the burial-place of King Arthur, and not Glaston- 
bury. Vide Murray's ‘Guide to France,’ pub- 
lished 1881, p. 134. Hopert Smita. 

(Many other replies are acknowledged.) 


Syakes pyine at Sonser S. vii. 88).—In 
Lincolnshire, also, snakes find it impossible to 
uit existence while the sun is above the horizon. 
it you encounter one you should hack it into 
‘* inch-pieces,” or into fragments smaller still, lest 
it should unite again. The longer time the reptile 
has to take in sorting itself ovt and in putting 
itself into decent order, the greater the chance that 
the sun will go down before the operation is suc- 
cessfully accomplished. This is a considertion of 
importance, for the snake expires if its wounds are 
still unbealed when the luminary disappears. 
This quaint theory seems based on the fact that 
with many of the lower animals decapitation, or 
even further severance of the bodily frame, fails to 


* “In the Weleh, the Cornish, the Armorican, and the 
Irish langueges, all of them dialects of the Celtic, this 
—_ is invariably denominated the Avall, Aball, or 
Apple.” 
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ensure immediate cessation of muscular action. 
Cut off the head of a man, a gorilla, or a horse, and 
the sufferer is almost instantaneously as dead as a 
door-nail ; cut off the head of a duck, and it will, 
in some few cases, hurry away pond-ward at a 
hasty waddle ; cut off the head of a snake, and it 
wriggles and twists in the liveliest and most in- 
dignant manner. Though formed of mutually 
interdependent molecules, its developement has not 
reached the point at which the removal of the 
highly specialized brain from the remainder of the 
highly specialized organism means instant collapse. 

A few experiments would prove whether warmth 
and light bave any appreciable effect in delaying 
the ultimate failure of energy which takes place 
among the cold-blooded vertebrates when the 
connexion between the cerebral lobes and the 
spinal cord is severed, or whether the sun’s con- 
nexion with folk-lore on this point is merely poetic 
imagination. 

Shakspeare, it may be remarked, was evidently 
acquainted with the difficulty of dealing instan- 
taneous doom to the snake, for he makes Macbeth 
say :— 

We ‘ve scotch'd the snake, not kili’d it, 

She 'll close, and be herself. 
Which shows that he was acquainted with the idea 
that it could repair its injuries and effect a reunion 


of its parts. 


I can assure A. T. M. that negroes gave me 
exactly the same story, in Jamaica, 1845. A fine 
specimen of the yellow python of that island, about 
seven feet long, was attacked, not with a stick, but 
with cutlasses, but the toughness of the skin hardly 
allowed many visible wounds or much blood to 
escape. They declared about noon that it would 
not be dead till sunset, and its writhings did not 
cease till then. E. L. G. 

This belief is very prevalent in Virginia. I have 
often seen snakes, after their heads have been 
entirely destroyed, still convulsively moving, and 
I have noticed this motion still continuing after 
several hours. Both the white people as well as 
the coloured assert that the snake never dies till 


the sun sets, Frevericx T. Hiscame. 
105, Guilford Street, W.C. 


The belief that snakes will not die till sunset 
was common in Essex when I was a boy, 1830-40. 


ALFORD. 
Ventnor. 


Some years ago, while walking through a wood 
near Woburn, Beds, I killed a and when I 
suggested carrying the trophy home tied to my 
stick, I was met with the warning that such a 
course was much too dangerous, as snakes never 
died till after sunset, and at any time before then 
this one, though his head was nearly off, might 
revive and bite me. The upshot was that I had 


to tie it toa tree and fetch it away after sanset. 
The next day I found that a huge swelling, about the 
middle of the creature, was caused by its having 
swallowed whole a good-sized mole ; and to this 
day I have never been able to understand how 
that mole had got the wrong side of that small 
snake's jaws. M. 

In Land and Water of Dec. 27, 1890, I stated 
that the post mortem quivering of some snakes, 
due to the contractions produced by after-death 
stiffening, or rigor mortis, explains the popular belief 
at home and abroad that ‘‘snakes never die till 
sunset.” J. M.R.C.S. 

30, Sussex Square, Brighton, 

Forty-four years ago a correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ (1" S. i. 511) directed attention to the 
fact of this superstition prevailing in Somerset- 
shire, and stated it was also common in Cornwall 
and Devon. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Otp Lonpow Srreer (8 §, v. 1, 41, 
174, 316, 449; vi. 94, 278, 331).—As I started this 
subject, which has since been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in your columns, I should like to say a 
few words in conclusion. In my first note I strictly 
limited myself to London street tablets, excluding 
descriptions of property, dates and inscriptions on 
the Inns of Court and Chancery, and records of 
charitable bequests. I also excluded sculptured 
signs, because I had just described them in a 
book ; and though I did not expressly say so, I 
considered inscriptions on churches and at the 
entrances to churchyards as altogether outside the 
subject. My own list of street tablets was chiefly 
the result of personal observation, though a few 
were added from authority which I considered to 
be above reproach. I afterwards gave a supple- 
mentary list of old dates and inscriptions on 
London houses, 

In the course of the year many valuable additions 
have been made to the original lists, and one or 
two corrections, for which I am thankful. As was 
not unnatural, correspondents have occasionally 
strayed away from the subject in hand. To give 
one instance, Why should Essinoton take the 
trouble to refer to the “ Mitre,” Hatton Garden, 
the “Cock and Serpent,” and the “Four Doves,” 
all sculptured signs, and all, therefore, fully described 
by me elsewhere in a book easily accessible? I 
should like, by the way, to ask him whence he 
obtained the date 1517, which he assi to the 
old ** Pindar of Wakefield,” Gray’s Inn 

I will now add a little information acquired 
since I last wrote to you on the subject. 

On a house at the corner of Kerbela Street, 
Spitalfields, there is a stone inscribed thus : “ This 
is Edward Street, 1725.” 

The Rev. W. J. Loftie, in his ‘History of 


| Kensington’ (p. 113), mentions that there was 


| 


te 
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formerly at the east end of Young Street (where 
Thackeray’s house is still standing) a tablet with 


the inscription “ wis, Young Street, 1685.” 

The broad arrow, with the date 1682, at the 
corner of Artillery Street, Bishopsgate Without, 
and Sandys Row, is a boundary mark of the 
Tower Liberties, which include the old Artillery 
Ground. These boundaries are perambulated 
every third year; the ceremony was performed 
last spring, bat I have not heard whether this 
particular mark was visited. 

I alluded to a beautiful hooded porch, dated 
1703, one of a pair on the west side of Laurence 
Pountney Hill. These two houses are mentioned 
in the ‘ History of the Parish of St. Laurence 
Pountney,’ by the Rev. H. B. Wilson (1831, 
p. 212), who at that time was living in No. 1. It 
seems that they occupy the site of a larger house 
erected after the Fire, and that they were sold in 
1704 to John Harris, citizen and Merchant 
Taylor. 

May I venture also (though in contravention of 
the rule I myself laid down) to note one sculptured 
street sign, which has, I think, never been 
mentioned in print before? It is a falcon, 
boldly carved, with the date 1671, which is now 
enclosed within the business premises of Messrs. 
Spottiswoode & Co., New Street Square, who 
have long since absorbed Falcon Court, a passage 
marked in old maps, which formerly ran west from 
Shoe Lane. Pair Normay. 


The topography of Islington is rather puzzling, 
but there is really no difference of opinion between 
Mr. Harry Hems and myself. High Street 
swallowed up Hedge Row about 1842; sub- 
sequently Upper Street swallowed up High Street, 
and with it Hedge Row, or such portion of it as 
then existed. If reference is made to the Survey 
of 1735, of which copies are given in Nelson’s 
‘History of Islington’ (1811) and Tomlins’s 
*Perambulations of Islington’ (1858) it will be 
seen that two roads branched off from the old 
turnpike, the westerly one being called “‘ The 
Back Road” or ‘‘The Back Lane,” now Liver- 
pool Road, and the easterly one having no name 
on the plan, but known—as I gather from Cary’s 
map of 1819—as “The Broadway.” This latter road 
led to the green, whence it again forked, the west- 
ern branch being known as Upper Street, and the 
eastern Lower Street. In the plan of 1735, “The 
Hedge Row ” extended from the green to the turn- 
pike, and then took a turn for a short distance 
round the corner into the Back Road. From the 
evidence of the tablets cited by O. M. P. (8" S§. 
v. 316) it would appear that this short strip of 
houses was lengthened in 1774, and named 
“ Nowell’s Buildings,” whilst ten years later, in 
1784, the other limb of the fork received the title 
of “Clark’s Place.” This seems to have been the 


state of things till 1842, as the map appended to 
Lewis’s ‘ History of Islington,’ which was pub- 
lished in that year,* shows Nowell’s Buildings 
and Olark’s Place as I have located them, with 
Hedge Row a little to the north. In front of the 
latter row of houses is a strip of green, which Mr. 
Hems may perhaps remember. When the term 
“ High Street” was first used is not quite clear. 
In Cary’s map of 1819 the name seems to extend 
from the “Angel” to the turnpike only. In 
Lewis's map it is continued to the Green, although 
the subsidiary names still seem to be employed. 
Clement’s Buildings, in the Back Road, which, 
according to C. M. P., were built in 1776, are 
shown in Cary’s map. The historical order of 
change therefore seems to be: (1) “‘ The Hedge 
Row,” probably a poor string of tenements branch- 
ing up into the Back Road ; (2) this latter fork 
rebuilt and called ‘‘ Nowell’s Buildings”; (3) the 
eastern fork rebuilt and called partly “ Clark’s 
Place” and partly “Hedge Row”; (4) these 
names absorbed into that of ‘‘ High Street”; 
(5) this last street absorbed into “ Upper Street.” 
W. F. Pripegavx. 


Pew Inscription at Great Gippine (8" §. vii. 
105).—This is a new puzzle to me; and though I 
have unfortunately no opportunity of inspecting 
either the back numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ or of the 
Penny Post referred to, I should like, with your 
permission, to offer a few remarks upon it. 

It is obvious at the first glance that this is very 
far from being a truncated hexameter, and that it 
is a ‘‘Sotadicum carmen.” Like Martial (ii. 86), 
“Nec carmine glorior supino, Nec retro lego 
Sotaden.” And as the unnatural conceit of forcing 
a motto into reading backwards the same as for- 
wards has the natural result of obscuring, and 
most likely even ruining, the sense, I assume at 
once that to expect any straightforward meaning 
from such a medizval violation of the genius of the 
classical language is out of the question. I have 
a note of some half-dozen other lines named after 
that unnatural poet Sotades, and these all resemble 
our present puzzle in that they must be barbarously 
—_ and tortured ere they will yield any sense 
at 

A certain sense, however, may be squeezed out 
by dividing the letters thus, ‘‘ Sat orare poten’, et 
opera rotas” (“Art thou able to pray enough? 
then thy works also thou rollest”). This is not 
a very satisfactory paraphrase of “ Laborare est 
orare,” but at least it is intelligible, and may be 
more freely rendered, “ Pray without ceasing, and 
that will make thy labours also roll smoothly on.” 

Another suggestion, and one that occurred to 
me first, drives a coach ani four through all 
rules of classical Latinity. It is that the monkish 
trifler with letters before him the phrase 


* The map is dated 1841. 
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of the phet Amos (ix. 13), “The plovgh- 
man shall overtake the reaper,” and that, in order 
to make his verse (!) read backwards as well as 
forwards, he expressed this in his dog-language 
thus: “The sower after the reaper holds by his 
work the wheels ’—i, ¢., by his quickness overtakes 
the waggon, But, ‘‘a repo” for “after the 
reaper”! ©, ye gods! Horribile quidem fateor. 


neighbour whom I have consulted has hit | Cf. 


also on ‘* Sat orare poten’?” but considers that the 

remainder of the line may be merely a backwards 

reading of this phrase, and may have no particular 

mesning at all. H. Vane. 
High Ercall Vicarage, Wellington, Salop, 


I do not believe that any latent meaning is to be 
found in this inscription. To me it seems only a 
fanciful and pointless string of words, each of which 
presents an anagram separately. 

E, Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


Tue Watsroox (8 §S. vii. 168).—As your 
correspondent will obtain little or no information 
on the course of the brook by referring to ‘ Old 
and New London,’ I reply to his inquiry. At 
a meeting of the London and Middlesex Archwo- 
logical Society, held in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Lothbury, in June, 1890, Dr. Edwin Freshfield, 
president of the society, stated that the brook 
passed under the chancel of St. Margaret’s, and 
across the churchyard, through Tokenhouse Yard, 
under Moorgate Buildings and Copthall Buildings, 
and thence along Little Bell Alley to London Wall, 
where it passed through the call, to its source in 
Moorfields, between Moorgate and Bishopsgate. 
By a paper read before the same society some years 
ago, it appears that from St. Margaret’s Church the 
stream crossed what is now Prince’s Street, and 

rsued its course beneath Grocers’ Hall and St. 

ildred’s Court, then through Bucklersbury and 

down the present Walbrook. It then passed to 

the west of Tallow-chandlers’ Hall and Skinners’ 

Hall, and discharged itself by a part of Elbow 

Lane down Greenwich Lane into the Thames at 
te. Everarp Home Cotemay. 


Cottixs (8 vii. 66).—The only copy of ‘ The 
Poetical Works’ of William Collins which I pos- 
sess, belongs to the Aldine edition, without date. 
In it the line in the third ode referred to Y eur 
correspondent is given without a comma. foes 
met with a few apparent reminiscences of Milton 
in Collins’s poems. In his ‘Ode on the Poetical 
Character,’ |. 8, he has :— 

The wish of each love-darting eye. 
The epithet is Milton’s :— 
Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the morn. 
— * Comus,’ |, 753. 
*Midet the green navel of our isle. 
* Ode to Liberty,’ 1, 90, 


This use of navel recalls, — 

Within the navel of this hideous wood. 

* Comus,’ |. 520, 

The usage is Greek. Pindar calls the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi the navel of the earth. Collins 
bas in the same ode, Il. 139-40,— 

Our youths, enamoured of the fair, 

Play with the tangles of her hair. 


To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair. 
* Lycidas,’ 68-9. 
These lines :— 
Teach me but once like him te feel : 
Hie cypress wreath my meed decree, 
And I, O fear, will dwell with thee ! 
recall the last two lines of ‘ L’Allegro’:— 
These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

In ‘ An Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the 
Highlands of Scotland,’ Collins writes, 1]. 22-3 :— 
There, each trim lass, that skims the milky store, 

To the ewart tribes their creamy bow! allots, 
Milton has :— 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bow! duly set. 
* L’ Allegro,’ ll. 105-6. 
Collins’s ‘‘ viewless forms of air,” in the same ode, 
1. 65, seems to have been adopted by Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ canto i. 
12 :— 
: Till to her bidding she could bow 
The viewless forms of air. 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


The remark on All-Hallow Even, concerning 
the spirits that are then abroad, was made by 
Robert Burns, the poet. I did not observe that 
it was a quotation. I thought that it was the 
remark of Brand, or of his editor. 

E. 


ALperMEN oF ALpersoate §, vii. 67).— 
With regard to the first of the Aldermen of Alders- 
gate about whom Mr. W. D. Pivk seeks informa- 
tion, there is the following reference in Stow’s 
* Survey ’ (1633 edition, p. 867) :— 

“In a Vault in the Chancell [of St. Peter's, Cornhill], 
upon the 18 day of December, in the yeere of our Lord 
1625, was buried the body of Thomas Westrow. Alder- 
man and Sheriffe of London, the sonne of Timothy 
Westrow, sometime Citizen and Grocer, in this Parish, 
His Hatchments, and such Ensignes as were to his name 
and degree, hanging over bim,” 

Though the continuator of Stow does not say so, 
these words are exactly those of the entry in the 
burial register of St. Peter's, and are quoted as such 
in Wilkinson’s account of the church, p. 19. In 
the index to this edition of Stow he is styled 
“ Westray, or Westrow”; and in Fisher's ‘ Cata- 
logue of the Tombs in the Churches of the City of 
| London,’ 1666, be is described as ‘Thomas 
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Westrop, or Westrow.” As there were four 
sheriffs in 1625, both Westrow and his fellow 
sheriff, Ellis Crispe, would seem to bave died in 
their year of office; but I find no record of the 
death of either being due to the plague, though it 


is not unlikely, as 1625 was a very fatal year. 
R. 


William Benn was elected President of Bridewell 
Hospital in 1746. His whole-length portrait, by 
Thomas Hudson, was presented in 1763 by Francis 
Wilson, Esq., and is exhibited in the hall of that 
institution, It was subsequently engraved by 
M‘Ardell. In Goldsmiths’ ‘Hall there is another 
painting, also by Hudson, containing the portraits 
of six members of the Company who had filled the 
office of Lord Mayor, one of whom was William 


nn. 

Robert Albion Cox was elected Sheriff 1801, 
Alderman May 31, 1813, Assistant of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company 1814, and Prime Warden 1818, 
but never called to the office of Mayor. He was 
the plaintiff in the action against Edmund Kean, 
the popular tragedian, tried on Jan. 17, 1825, for 
crim. con., when he recovered 800]. damages. 
His remains lie buried in St. Anne and St. Agnes 
Church, where, as also at St. Botolph, Aldersgate, 
&@ monument is erected to his memory. 

Aldermen Banding, Griffith, and Westrow were 
never elected sheriffs, and consequently never 
filled the civic chair. 

EverarD Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Thomas Westrow, or Westray, grocer, was son 
of Timothy Westrow, of St. Peter’s, Cornhill. He 
married Mary, daughter of John Alderson, of 
Spargrove, co. Chester; had arms granted to him 
March 24, 1613 ; was Sheriff, May to December, 
1625; and died of the plague, when in office, 
being buried Dec. 18, 1625, at St. Peter’s afore- 
said. His widow married (as third wife) Sir 
Norton Knatchbull, who died s.p., 1636, after 
which she married (as her third husband) Sir 
Edward Scott. Dorothy, daughter of the said 
Thomas Westrow and Mary, married (as his first 
wife) Sir Norton Knatchbull, Bart., who died 
Feb. 5, 1684, aged eighty-three. 

Is Mr. Pixx sure that Griffith (his name is 
so spelt in Le Neve’s ‘ Knights’) and Banding 
were Aldermen of Aldersgate? My list makes 
Houblon succeed (Sept. 20, 1692) Rich, who was 
— Sept. 11, 1683, and who died 1691- 

692. 


As to Cox, he was Assistant to the Goldsmiths’ 
ae oom f in 1814, and Warden thereof in 1818, 
He died June 19, 1826, and was buried at St. 
Anne’s Cburch (qy. if St. Anne's, Aldersgate ?), 
where there isa monument tohim. G. E. C. 


Evoca (8 §. vii. 68).—Is it exactly the case 
that Bruce “sent” a copy of the MS. to Paris? Is it 


not rather that he left one there on his way home ? 
Archbishop Laurence (‘Book of Enoch,’ Oxford, 
1833, “ Preliminary Dissertation,” p. vi) has these 
extracts from Bruce’s ‘ Travels’ :— 

“ Amongst the articles I consigned to the library at 
Paris was a very beautiful and magnificent copy of the 
prophecies of Enoch, in large quarto; another is 
amongst the books of Scripture which I brought home ; 
and athird copy I have presented to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford by the hands of Dr. Douglas, the 
Bishop of Carlisle.” —* Travels,’ vol. ii. p. 422, 8vo. 
Presently it follows :— 

“T cannot but recollect, that when it was known in 
England that I had presented this book to the library of 
the King of France, without staying a few days to give 
me time to reach London, when our learned countrymen 
might have had an opportunity of perusing at leisure a 
copy of this book, Dr. Woide set out for Paris,”—P. 425. 

The transference of the copy obviously formed 
part of a transaction which, involving other books 
also, took place during Bruce’s stay in Paris on his 
return home. Ep. 

“ As an acknowledgment of the favours which he had 
received from the French nation, in the course of his 
travels, he presented a part of the seeds of rare plants, 
which he had collected in Abyssinia, to the king's 
garden at Paris, and a copy of the prophecies of Enoc 
a literary curiosity of considerable value, to the Royal 
Library.”—Murray’s ‘ Account,’ &c., of Bruce. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Scotcn Brste or 1637 (8 vii. 168).—Ma. 
Tasoantoy will find an account of Robert Young 
and the various editions of the Bible he printed in 
Mr. W. T. Dobson’s ‘ History of the Bassandyne 
Bible, the First Printed in Scotland ; with Notices 
of the Early Printers of Edinburgh.’ Messrs. 


Blackwood & Sons are the publishers. 
J. R. M. 


From a curious and rare pamphlet in our library, 
entitled ‘‘ Remarks on the Answers for Sir David 
Hunter Blair, Bart., and John Bruce, Esq., to the 
Petition of George Buchan, &., by a Member of 
the Edinburgh Bible Society, 1826,” and contain- 
ing much detailed information as to the Bibles 
printed in Scotland from the earliest times, it 
appears that Robert Young was a printer in 
London, and that the Bible and New Testament 
wren by him were a? in London, although 

dinburgh appears on the title-page. 

Honrer Brarr, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N,B. 


Books 1x Cuarns 8. iv. 287, 452; v. 175). 
—A copy of Comber’s ‘ Companion to the Temple,’ 
wanting the first 168 pages, was chained to a desk 
in the old Subdeanery Church at Chichester. This 
now remains in the Cathedral library there, but is 
ignored by Blades. 
C. E. 

Cromwett 1s Wares §. vii. 1, 191).— 
Ma. C. Lesson Patnce appears to belong to that 


— 
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rather numerous class of persons who imagine that 
Cromwell is responsible for anything done by any- 
body from 1640 to 1658, Oromwell had no more 
to do with the ordinance establishing the directory 
in 1646 than Mr. Balfour has to do with Sir W. 
Harcourt’s last budget establishing the death 
duties. It was the act of his political opponents, 
the Presbyterians. Samurt R. Garpiver. 


Epwarp Bacon, M.P. S. vi. 407, 518; 
vii. 53).—At the last reference it is stated that 
this Edward Bacon was descended from Edward 
Bacon, of Shrubland. Both Mr. W. D. Pixx and 
Mr. Hotcomse describe Edward Bacon, 
of Shrubland, as the third son of Sir Nichelas 
Bacon, the Lord Keeper. According to my copy 
of the pedigree, it appears his first wife, Jane 
Fernley, bore him Sir Nicholas, the premier 
baronet of Redgrave, and Sir Butts, the first 
baronet of Mildenhall ; and his second wife, Anne 
Cook, bore Anthony, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (who died in his father’s lifetime), and 
Sir Francis Lord Verulam. 

J. Barnam Sarrorp. 

Parkshot, Richmond. 


Picrore or Kine Caartes I, vi. 407; 
vii. 17).—This picture, in St. Botolpb, Bishopsgate 
Street, is described in ‘A New View of London,’ 
1708, as being 


“a fine spacious piece of painting, representing Kin, 

Charles the First in his royal robes at his devotion, wit 

his right hand on his brest, and his left holding a crown 
of thorns, and a scrole, on which are the words : ‘ Christo 
Tracto,’ and by the crown at his feet these words: 
‘Mundi Calco, Splendidam at Gravem.’ In a book 
which lies expanded before him are these words: ‘In 
Verbo tuo’ on the left-hand page, and on the right, 
*Spes mea.’ Above him isa glory, with the rays dart- 
ing on his Majesty's bead, and the words, ‘ Asperam et 
Levem '; and in the ray, ‘Coli specto.’ At the bottom 
of the picture, in letters of gold: ‘ Carolus I., “ Of whom 
the world was not worthy,” Heb. xi. 38 ; “ Ecce specta- 
culum dignum, ad quod respiciat Deus operi suo intentus. 
Vir fortis cum mala fortuna compositus,” Sen. ‘‘ De 
Provia,” c. 2.’ On another ray, shining on his head 
toward the back part, these words: * Clarior E Tenebris,’ 
Behind his back is a ship tossed on the sea by several 
storms, and these words: ‘Immota triumpbans,.’ Also 
* Nescit, naufragium virtus’ and ‘Crescit sub pondere 


From inquiries made of the Rector of St. Botolph, 
I learn that at a recent decoration of the church, 
an expert reported that the painting was of no 
merit or value, and as it would probably cost some 
701. to 801. to renovate it, it was removed and 
destroyed. Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


*Bionpers or a Big Wie,’ Anonymous (4% 
S. viii. 326 ; 8" S. vii. 14, 109).—I am sorry that 
the honoured name of Dr. Lardner has been intro- 
duced into this controversy as a “ frightful ex- 
ample.” Is Pror. Tomiiyson quite sure of his 


ground when he states that Lardner “ got into 
scientific difficulties by writing a paper in the 
Monthly Review to prove mathematically that 
steam navigation between England and the United 
States was impossible”? I trow not; for on 
referring to that useful and entertaining work, 
‘The Museum of Science and Art,’ edited by 
Dionysius Lardner, D.C. L. (1856), vol. ix. pp. 117- 
119, I find the good doctor protesting against this 
libel. He traces its source to a speech delivered 
at the meeting of the British Association at Bristol 
on Aug. 25, 1837, and copies a report of that 
speech from the Times of Aug. 27, 1837, to prove 
that, so far from asserting that the Atlantic voyage 
by steam was impossible, he distinctly affirmed the 
contrary. Ina foot-note Dr. Lardner mentions that 
notices of his speech “substantially the same, 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review, the Monthly 
Chronicle, and other periodicals of that date.” It 
would be interesting to learn whether the Monthly 
Review referred to by Paor. Tomtinson might be 
include in the list of ‘‘ other periodicals,” for after 
reading Lardner’s statement one can hardly imagine 
that he ever wrote a special article on the subject 
for that magazine. The whole thing looks like a 
somewhat questionable bon mot, and, in the face of 
Dr. Lardner’s emphatic denial, should, | think, long 
ere this have been crushed beneath the weight of 
his magnificent reputation. Joun T. Pacs. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Lutuer’s Cur §. vii. 128).—In the Standard 
of Nov. 8, 1892, appeared an account of ‘‘ Luther's 
goblet” from “ our correspondent ” at Berlin :— 


“Tt isa goblet of silver, with a lid, gilt all over, and 
its Gothic form and decorations are in pretty close 
harmony with the style in Germany about the year 
1520...... It was carefully examined lately by an authority 
on such matters (Prof. Lessing, of Berlin), who published 
the result of his investigation in the ‘Annals of the 
Royal Prussian Collections of Art.’......The goblet must 
have been made at Augsburg, for it bears the silver 
stamp of that city, the pine-cone. On the edge of the 
foot-plate is engraved the dedication, ‘The honourable 
University of the Electoral town of Wittenberg presents 
this wedding-gift to Dr. Martin Luther and his bride, 
Kethe von Bore. Anno 1525. Die Martis post festum 
Johannis Babtistz.’...... Here follows the history of all 
that is known of the goblet after Luther’s —" beiini 
There is a copy of it by the Court goldsmith, Vol/gold, 
in the Industrial Art Museum in Berlin.” 


It would be a kindness if some one would see 
whether Prof. Lessing has referred to the human 
figure on the dish, and inform us what he has said 


about it. H. G, Grirrinnoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Knicuts Temptars aND THE ‘“‘CrEepo” (8® 
S. vii. 68, 138).—Mr. Marsaatzt is hardly correct 
in referring to 1* 8. vi. 360. The custom there 
mentioned is the simple drawing of swords, 
whereas the important point in that related by 
A. C. 8. is the sheathing them at the mention of 
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our Lord’s name. And unless this refers to the 
idea ex in the title “Prince of Peace,” I 
do not know what it means. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Tuscutum University (8 vi. 209, 273, 
333, 436 ; vii. 36).—It is a very easy matter to 
get a charter for a college in any State ; and as 
every town and every religious denomination 
wishes to have a college of its own, the number 
of institutions empowered to grant degrees reached 
in 1890 to the large number of 430. Nearly all 
are only high schools in reality ; but if there is 
ever any opposition in the legislature to the 
granting of a charter, on the ground that the 
proposed institution has not the prospect of enough 
endowment or a sufficient number of students to 
enable it to take a high position, the answer is 
always that Harvard and Yale grew into greatness 
from very small beginnings, and that no monopoly 
in education should be allowed. Some have not 
been able to make a start at all, so that the college 
only existed on paper. One result of this free 
trade in charters is that the letters B.A., &c., are 
not used after a man’s name; but if he has a degree 
from an institution of any consequence, the fact is 
stated at full length if he dies, runs for office, 
advertises for pupils, or is for any other reason 
given a notice in the papers. In regard to the 
sale of degrees, the only case I ever heard of was 
that of a Mr. Buchanan. He got a charter for 
“The University of Philadelphia,” and sold 
medical diplomas in Germany. The University 
of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, has the largest 
medical school in this country, and as foreigners 
thought the diplomas came from that institution, 
Mr. Buchanan did a good business for a time ; 
then he was put in gaol for two years. When he 
came out he resumed trade at the old stand, then 
served another term in prison, and after that dis- 
appeared, taking his university with him. There 
was formerly a connexion, which no longer exists, 
between the State of Massachusetts and Harvard, 
and between the State of Connecticut and Yale. 
The States west of Ohio have gone back to the 
old system, and have each a university under 
State control. This has sometimes caused inter- 
ference with the course of study. In Kansas the 
legislature ordered bimetallism and protection to 
be taught ; and last year in Illinois the Professor 
of Political Economy was tried and acquitted, by 
a committee, on the charge of teaching Socialism. 

O. H. Darurneron. 


Major Joun Farrrax (8" §. vi. 448 ; vii. 15, 
58).—In the event of Mr. Davury not having 
received earlier information, I would refer him 
for names of military servants of the East India 
Company to the ‘ Alphabetical List of the Officers 
of the Indian Army from the Year 1760 to the 


Year 1834 inclusive, corrected to Sept. 30, 1837, 
compiled and edited by Messrs. Dodwell & 
Miles, East Indian army agents, 69, Cornhill 
(Longmans, 1838). I am not aware that the Com- 
pany ever equipped any regiment of their cavalry 
as hussars, The description of the portrait does 
not lead to the conclusion that Major Fairfax 
belonged to such a regiment. I cannot trace him 
in the Fairfax pedigrees to which I have access, 
Possibly Mr. Drury may find some information 
in Mrs. Cary’s ‘ Fairfaxes of England and America,’ 
May I add the irrelevant remark that Thomas, 
Lord Fairfax, fifth Baron, was, if I remember 
right, the first colonel of the 3rd Dragoons, now 
3rd Hussars ? Kitiicrew. 
Tenerife. 


Topetey Parisa Recister (8" S. vi. 468).— 
If the registers were lost about the date indicated 
by C. P. M. there is, I fear, but very slight pro- 
bability of their recovery. Has your correspon- 
dent communicated with the Baroness le De- 
spencer, the patron of the living? An advertise- 
ment or letter in a local or county paper, such as 
the Kentish Chronicle, might possibly be of some 
advantage. Cuas. Jas, Firer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Danrterana (8 S. i. 4, 113; ii, 22; v. 162, 
269, 481 ; vii. 44).—A correspondent has recently 
called my attention to ‘ Inferno,’ canto xvii. 22:— 


Lo bevero s’ assetta a far sua guerra : 


and remarks,— 

“JT think the description of an animal hunting his 
prey half on land and half in water would suit the otter 
much better than the beaver. I suppose one ought 
hardly to suggest that Dante nods; and I see you in your 
translation use the word ‘ beaver’; but as Dante had (I 
suppose) no personal experience of animals on the 
Danube, is it not possible he made a slip?” 

On referring to the notes of my Barlow lecture 
on this canto, I find this correction ; ‘‘ The beaver 
does not live on fish. Dante probably meant the 
otter.” 

Dante students fondly imagined that the Scar- 
tazzini edition of the Florentine poet would supply 
most of the deficiencies of former commentators ; 
but in testing this edition the human hand is 
only too recognizable, the single note on the 

e in question being the following piece of 
medizval fiction :— 

“Dicitur de bivero animali, quod cum cauda piscatur 
mittendo ipsam in aquam et ipsam agitando, ex cujus 
pinguedine resultant gutte ad modum olei, et dum pisces 
ad eas veniunt, tunc se revolvendo eos capit. Et hoc est 
in Alemannia superiori, inter Theutonicos lurcos, idest 
golosos. Petr, Dantis.”* 

Witte, ‘ Erlauterungen,’ has a similar note. 

The interesting note (ante, p. 146) by Mary 

Acnes Goop1er on the line— 


"® The latter part of this quotation is obscure. 
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Si che il pié fermo sempre era il pid basso, 
* Inferno,’ canto i. 1. 30, 

seems to call for a short notice. The sense of the 

ge has been tortured by the commentators 
into figurative, allegorical, and even moral mean- 
ings. Thus Scartazzini’s only note does not deal 
with the common sense of the age, but with 
the meaning one might suppose the student would 
be better without :— 

“ D’ uomo che sale, il pié che muove é sempre pili alto 
fuor che nel primo atto del muovere. Qui significa che, 
venendo da male a bene, il desiderio si posa troppo sulla 
memoria del passato.” 

In a little volume of selections from Dante, with 
notes by H. B. Cotterill, B.A. (1874), the author 
quotes three explanations of the line in question, 
concerning the first of which he says that the 
statement that a man rests his weight longest on 
the lower foot is not true. (Dante does not say 
this, but it may be inferred.) The second is, that 
as Dante elsewhere uses ‘‘mano manca” and 
“mano stanca,” 4.¢. the weary band, for the left 
band, so here he uses ‘‘pié fermo” for the right 
foot, and means that he was ascending the slope 
siantwise and to the right, in which case he would 
necessarily keep his right foot below the left. 
(Here the commentator seems to be wiser than the 
poet.) The third is that he merely means that he 
was walking with great timidity and circumspec- 
tion. (What justifies this conclusion ?) 

It seems to me that in rendering this and 
similar passages, the plain and obvious meaning is 
likely to be the only true one. In Rossetti’s 
translation (‘ Inferno,’ 1865) the line rans thus :— 

So that the firm foot was the lower still. 
To which is appended the following note : “This 
line indicates, in a rather indirect manner, that 
Dante was ascending the hill.” 
My translation (1877) gives :— 
Making the firm foot aye below remain. 

And in a note: ‘In climbing a hill slowly the 
body rests longest on the hinder foot.” 

My late friend Warburton Pike (1881) has :— 

Aye setting one foot higher than that at rest, 
Bat this does not seem to me to express the mean- 
ing of the original. C. Tomurnson, 

Highgate, N, 


It has always been the fashion to overpraise 
Cary ; now I suppose it will go the other way, and 
we shall run him down too much. But let us 
take the triplet, vii. 99 :— 

Or discendiamo omai a maggior pieta : 

Gia ogni stella cade, che saliva 

Quando mi mosse, e’l troppo star si vieta. 
Lamennais, in bis generally excellent prose render- 
ing, gives it as Cary does :— 

“ Maintenant nous descendons la of s'emeut une plus 
grande pitié. Déja les étoiles qui montaient quand je 
partis e’abaissent, et défendent de trop s’arréter. 


J. ©. Wright gives it as the sinking star “forbids 
us to remain.” Longfellow, who was strong in 
Italian, renders the whole thus :— 

Let us descend now unto greater woe ; 

ey sinks each star that was ascending 

When I set out, and loitering is forbidden. 
Here let me remark that the American poet was 
under no difficulty, for he discarded rhyme in his 
version of the great Italian. Carlyle’s prose 
version runs, ‘‘ And to stay too long is not per- 
mitted.” I fail, after all these instances, to see that 
there is any very great force in Lombardi’s com- 
ments on the passage. Its value seems to me to 
lie only in quoting those beautiful words of Virgil’s 
“ suadentque cadentia sidera somnos.” If this be 
so Cary needs no apology whatever; but he should 
not have written :— 

And forbids 


Too long our tarrying. 
It should certainly have run ‘our too long tarry- 


ing.” 

Bat what are we to say to Paor. Tomiinson’s 
rendering, which is not excellent even in rbythm, 
and is really ungrammatical in structure. “We 
are forbidden,” if you like, but “ we’re forbade” is 
a license which could not be allowed even to 
Milton. Without rhyme—which of course makes 
it very easy—I should like to turn it thus :— 

Let us descend now to the seat of deeper woe : 

Behold ! the stars drop down, that mounted as I came, 

And here to stend for long is not permitted us, 


The passage seems to me clearly to show that, as 


they have been already six hours upon the road, 


time presses, for the stars once orient have topped 
the meridian, and are westering now. 


C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Rererexce Wantep (8* §. vii. 67).— 


* Proinde quod serpens cur hoc fecerit non est inter- 
rogatus, potest videri, quod non ipse utique id in sua 
natura et voluntate fecerat ; sed diabolus de illo et per 
illum etin illo fuerat operatus, qui jam ex peccato 
impietatis et superbize sux igni destinatus fuerat sempi- 
terno.”—S. Augustin. ‘De Genesi ad Literam,’ lib, xi. 
cap. xxxvi. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Esquirer will find the passage which he seeks 
in St. Augustine, ‘ De Genesi ad Litteram,’ lib. xi. 
cap. xxxvi. This is the reference in Migne’s 
‘ Patrologia Latina, tom. xxxiv. 449; but in the 
folio Benedictine edition of St. Augustine (Paris, 
1680) the reference is lib, xi. cap. xlix. 

Oswatp Hunter Buair, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


“Tr,” weanine Wuetuer” vi. 309). 
—Whether ‘‘if” be good in prose is mys a 
matter on which . may differ. Its use in 
the sense indicated is not, I should think, un- 


common colloquially. Ogilvie gives as one of its 
meanings, ‘‘ Whether or not.” But Dr. Cobham 
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Brewer, in his work on ‘ Errors of Speech and | 
Spelling,’ does not favour the usage. 

“«* Tf’ for whether is not [he saya) agreeable to modern 
usage, hence the following sentences are not to be 
imitated :— 

Uncertain, if [whether] by augury or chance.—Dryden. 

‘ Noah sent forth a dove......to see if the waters were 
abated.’— Genesis viii. 8.” 

According to Dr. Brewer, — 

“ This use of if is according to Latin idiom ‘ visum si 
domi sis,’ ‘sinito ambulare si foris, si intus volent.’’’— 
Plau., ‘ Capt.,’ I, ii. 5. 

OC. P. Hats. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


Licences, Second Series, 1619- 
1660. ited by Joseph Meadows Cowper. (Privately 


printed.) 
Two anda half years ago we congratulated the genealogist 
upon the appearance of the first series, 1518-1618, of the 
Canterbury Marriage Licences,’ edited by the earnest and 
indefatigable antiquary Mr. J. M. Cowper, whose work 
in preserving the registers of what we assume to be his 
native city has won well-merited recognition. The hope 
we then expressed that Mr. Cowper would find en- 
couragement to persevere in his task is so far granted that 
a second part, extending the period up to the time of the 
Restoration, now sees the light, and that a third period, 
carrying it further forward to 1723 is in active pre- 
paration. Two further volumes will be necessary to 
take the information up to 1700, at which date the 
editor thinks the chief interest in the allegations ceases. 
The present volume, like ite predecessor, is limited to 
a bundred and eight copies, the majority of which are 
in the hands of subscribers, so that for the few remain- 
ing copies of what is sure to be a scarce book speedy 
application is necessary. Though the period covered in 
the later volume is ten years less than that in its pre- 
decessors, its bulk is more than double, extending to over 
twelve hundred double-columned pages, On the value 
of the service rendered by those who place beyond reach 
of destruction registers of great and augmenting value 
and influence it is needless to ak. In Notes and 
Queries the idea, if it did not take there its birth, has 
been constantly fostered. For the manner in which Mr. 
Cowper is accomplishing his task, and the principles 
upon which place-names are dealt with, and other similar 
matters, we refer our readers to the notice on the first 
series, which appeared & 8, ii. 99, Instead of a mere 
repetition it is more remunerative, as well as more 
interesting, to regard some of the curious features which 
the editor has himself in his forewords extracted. Kent, 
it is known, from its immediate proximity to the Con- 
tinent and for many other evident causes, remains the 
most interesting of English counties on matters such as 
names ; and though the interest extends far beyond the 
borders of the county—embracing, in fact, the entire 
country and even France—the central interest is, of 
course, Kentish. Waves of feeling there are earlier in 
date of their manifestation in Kent than in more 
northern shires, where, perhaps, they were more potent 
and lingered for a longer space. It is curious thus to 
trace the Puritan influence, which at this period was 
naturally strong. Names such as Bunyan selected for 
the‘ Pilgrim's Progress’ — Faith, Patience, Charity — 
were not monopolized by the Puritans, Godly Edwardes, 
Hopestill Tilden, Redeemed Compton, Remember Death 


Cowper, and Repentance Garrett—the lart name very 


suggestive of sackcloth and ashes—smack distinctly of 
the conventicle. Booz Parker is curiously a feminine 
name, Other names are Abovebope Sharpie, Bruno 
Disbro, Carsamera Mathews, Decmos Goldie, Egidia 
Tarseels, Emblem Wright, Fortunatus Gray, and Joy Star. 
Asgodwill Kingiemyll (son of a vicar of Milton) suggests 
resignation under oppression. Attained Smith, Bethank- 
ful Cunny, and Honour the Lord Lorde are curious. 
Hamlet Page, buried at Harbledown in 1563, a year 
before Shakspeare’s birth, combines strangely two Shak- 
spearian characters. Lament, Doubtful, Desolate, Iph- 
teph, Repentance, are names bestowed, probably in re- 
probation of maternal misdoing, upon illegitimate 
children. Mr. Cowper's second instalment merits a 
hearty welcome, and will, it is to be hoped, be soon suc- 
ceeded by a third. The list of subscribers includes 
many names familiar to readers of Notes and Queries. 
The volume is handsomely printed. 


Walks near Edi By Margaret Warrender, Ro- 
vised and (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

Srartine from her own ancient and historic house of 
Bruntisfield—the last of the old houses in the immediate 
vicinity of Edinburgh which is still inhabited by ite 
owner—Miss Warrender, the author of the ‘Humes of 
Polwarth,’ leads the reader through the romantic spo! 
threatening soon to degenerate into suburbs, which still 
exist within four or five “miles of Edinburgh town.” 
Whatever legends, a, grim and ghostly, cling to 
spots or houses, and whatever ballads commemorate past 
deeds she collects, of the prettiest or most picturesque 
places and buildings her pencil preserves the aspects, 
and all the historie and antiquarian information acces- 
sible she transmits. Her task is thus supplemental to 
that accomplished by Chambers, Wilson, and others, 
She aime, indeed, at nothing more than being a pleasant 
companion to those who choose to ramble in the environs 
of Auld Reekie. Those who know how heroically savage, 
picturesque, and turbulent is all Scotch history, will be 
prepared to find that very much of romance and terror 
clings to the spots depicted. Miss Warrender’s own 
Edinburgh house of Bruntisfield has a secret chamber, 
comparatively recently discovered, with ashes still in the 
grate and with blood-stains on the floor, entitling it to its 
appellation of ‘‘ The Ghost Chamber." Ghost chambers 
are, it is needless to say, common enough throughout 
the district explored, lose to Bruntisfield, but now 
swept away, was the mound on which James I. stood 
to review his army preparatory to the expedition which 
was to end at Flodden. Among the ballads which Mics 
Warrender quotes is Dobell’s ‘ Keith of Ravelston,’ a 
modern work with no known historic basis, but inspired 
with much imagination and poetry. ‘The Marchioness 
of Douglas’ which she gives differs from any version 
with which we are familiar. Students of the mystica 
and members of the Society for Psychical Research 
should read what is said of Caroline Park, otherwise 
Royston, or of ‘ The Conversion of Jean Livingston’ (Lady 
Warriston). The book, which has already reached a 
second edition, will be prodigal of delight to the folk- 
lorist and the student of past times, 


The Troubadours and Courts of Love. By John Frederick 
Rowbotham, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Wir this able work on some famous features of 
mediseval life begins a new series, edited by Kenelm 
. Cotes, M.A., to be called “The Social England 
Series.” Of series there is no end, Judging, however, 
from the opening volume, the present fully justifies its 
appearance, and will throw light a many imperfectly 
known aspects of early English life. As was to be ex- 
pected in the case of a man known as the historian of 
music, the musical aspects of the troubadour life receive 
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their full share of attention, the notation being in some 
cases given. In spite of some clumsinesses of style 
the book is readable, valuable, and scholarly, and sup- 
plies a vivid picture of the life of the wandering trouba- 
dour, accompanied by his jongleurs. In the case of the 
Courts of Love Mr. Rowbotham shews bow dangerous 
an influence was exercised by these institutions, the re- 
compense expected by the lover and awarded by the 
court being such as interfered gravely with the rights 
of busbands. A course of behaviour blameless so far as 
fidelity is concerned, and with something poetical and 
touching even in its most extravagant aspects, had 
under its “punctilious etiquette of love-making” a 
“perilous element.” It did not “cease at symbols and 

le declarations, but marched inflexibly forward to the 
complete mastery of the science.” This is wisely and 
well said. Perhaps the most striking, certainly the 
saddest, part of the volume is the description of the full 
of the troubadours, In a comparison between Adam de 
Ros, an English troubadour, and Dante, Mr. Rowbotham 
is strongly on the side of the Englishman, In his, Adam 
de Roe’s ‘ St. Paul’s Visit to Hell’ he sees the whole of 
the Divina Commedia “anticipated and displayed.” 
With all the courage of his convictions he declares that 
the reader of this poem (still in MS. in the British 
Museum) is apt to say, “‘ Dante must have read this 

m, tte has read it; he has plagiarized it; and he 
wears laurels which by rights (sic) should belong to an 
ill-used and unjustly treated genius.” With this startling 
utterance we, like him, will ‘‘ leave critics of the Italian 
master—too numerous, alas! and too bigoted already ” 
—to deal. Mr, Rowbotham’s book is capitally ilius- 
trated and is in all respects welcome. It ushers in a 
series with which the student is likely to be warmly 
conce 


Evsays, Dial , and T, ts of Count Giacomo 
Leopardi. lated by Major-General Patrick 
Maxwell, (Scott.) 

Ir is pleasant to have some of the most representative 

of Leopardi’s prose works in an edition so attractive in 

all respects as that General Maxwell bas given us. The 
selection is excellent, the translation faultless, Add to 
this that the appearance of the volume is beautiful, and 
almost everything is said to commend the work to 
perusal, General Maxwell's introduction and biography 
are to most English readers indispensable to the complete 
understanding of what follows, Leopardi’s pe-simism 
springs, like most similar work, from ill health and un- 
fortunate surroundings. Much truth underlies his 
satire of humanity and his arraignment of things. But 
because there is much truth in statements it does not 
follow that they are all true. A healthy mind can peruse 

Leopardi, appraise his work, and shake off the gloom it 

ipantuutanel to inspire. While, however, we advise al 

to read a book such as this, we bsequent 
plunge into something breezier, healthier, and in all 
respects more beneficial. 


Corrected Impressions, Essays on Victorian Writers. By 
George Saintsbury. (Heinemann.) 4 
Mr. SarTspury is one of the sanest, and most 
convincing of literary critics, We find ourselves in con- 
stant accord with his views, and we have long been de- 
lighted with his style. In this pleasant and most read- 
able volume he com with later impressions his 


originel views concerning the great English writers who 
have come under his observation—Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Swinburne, Macaulay, Browning, Dickens, 
Arnold, Morris, Ruskin, George Eliot, Chariotte Bronté, 
and Trollope, Everything Mr. Saintsbury has to ray on 
literature is valuable, and most of these papers—all of 
them in two parte—are admirable, We are best pleased 


of all with that on William Morris, Some remarkably 


just things are said of George Eliot and the influence on 


her writings of her life-partner. Where all is so excel- 

lent, however, it is difficult to select, and our advice is 
| to read the book, No reader of taste who begins its 
perusal will leave it unfinished. 


The Life v John Milton, By David Masson, M.A, 
Index Volume. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE appearance of the index volume to Prof, Masson’s 
* Milton ’ will be welcomed by students of that erudite and 
valuable work, the worth of which it greatly augments. 
A truly noble index, it may claim to be one of the most 
comprehensive of modern times. Its accomplishment is 
due, the professor tells us, to three members of his house- 
hold, “conjointly or in succession.” To these it has 
obviously been a work of love. The scale is shown in 
saying that the letter C alone occupies over forty double- 
column octavo pages. That letter, however, includes 
Charles I. and II. and Cromwell. We congratulate on 
its appearance the possessors of the work to which it is 
the indispensable complement, 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 1895. (J. 8. 
Phillips. ) 

Donrinc twenty-five years ‘The Clergy Directory and 
Parish Guide’ has won its way steadily up in public 
estimation, until it is now one of the most valued and 
indispensable works of reference. Its arrangement is 
admirably simple, and its information wholly trust- 
worthy. After many years’ experience we are in a posi- 
tion to speak to its merits. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such aidress as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Patrick Maxweut (“Cold Chisel”).—“A 
chisel, entirely of iron or steel, high'y tempered, so as to 
cut cold iron (French ciseau frord), 80 called in con- 
tradistinction to the ciseau &@ chaud, or blacksmith’s 
chisel for cutting hot iron, which, as it becomes itself 
hot in the pres, is held by a withe or other temporary 
handle” (‘N. E. D.’). 


R. H. THornton (“ a Kip”).—Making a 
raid onabordel. See 5 8. ix. 117. ‘We have no means 
of reproducing the monogram, 


W. F. Priravx.—“ Henchman” appeared §. vii. 
lll. “Grove End” and “ Inigo ” not traceable. 


Atrrepd Garry (“ Double Genitive ”).—The subject has 
been fully discussed in ‘N, & Q.’ See 4% 8. xii. 202, 
230, 249, 298, 455. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”— Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTICE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1894, 
With the Index, 


Price 10s. 6d., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price ls, ; by post, 
1s. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


grre KPHAST Paste sticks, 


“ Honest Water which ne’er left man i’ the mire.” 


Timon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 


e 
The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under ed “y Warrant to Her Majesty 
he Queen. 
PROMOTES PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 


London Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s. ; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 
35s.; or 4s. 6d. doz, Case of 100 Quarter-botiles, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free. 


JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


00's Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


‘ore and GAME PIES; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
“* RY the QUEEN’S COMMAND’ I once per- 


formed at Windsor before Her Majesty and several members 
of the Royal ‘om 5 ane, ob. it was the most delightful experience I 
have ever had.” speaker was an enthusiastic young actress, as 
popular as she is beautiful. “The honour was certainly & great one,” 
we murmured. “ Yes,"’ she responded quickiy; “ bat it was not only 
that; Her Majesty was 80 kind, you know. It really did you good, the 
way she treated you.” That is just it. Proper treatment is all we want 
Nime-tenths of the sickness we suffer might be cured if we only had 
vr phy me wes If you are ill or feel out of sorts, seek relief from 
oune true friends of the sick and suffering—HOLLOWAY'S PILLS and 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


8, BARING-GOULD, M.A, A New a with several 
Hundred Illustrations, 


Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art. By the late Very 
Rev. F, C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, with 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. Forming the Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr. "Baring-Gould’ 's * Lives of the Saints." 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 

Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. Large 
post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion. 245th Thousand. Cloth, 


6d.; or neatly bound, with gilt edges, Is, Large-Type 
Edition, cloth, ls, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 
mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed Lord's Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan — ctor of Schools in the 
——_ of Bath and Wells. A New ition, Revised. 2 vols 
6s. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I. Its NATURE 4 BENEF ITS. With a Notice of some 
Common 


Part IL An anpeamauuet of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD’S SUPPER, In Plain Language. 


By the Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A. 


Price in cloth, 7d.; or on fine paper, ls.; neatly bounc in 
Persian roan, with gilt t edges, 2s. 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


to the Course of the Christian 
ear. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s. Persian roan, 
6s. ; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes, 


London; J. WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8, VIL. Man. 16, 


MARCH, 1895, 


THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


THE CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY 


By MARGARET MOULE. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 
BIJAPUR. | The CENTRE of the WORLD. 


The STORY of the LAMP. DUST and HYGIENE. 

JANET: a Story RESULTS of a STRANGE WAGER, 
| 
| 


A NIGHT on HELVELLYN., HAUNTING MEMORIES, 
The HUMOURS of SALES. IN the LAND of NAILS and CHAINS. 
WHEELS within WHEELS. A SUNDAY at ARCACHON, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC, 


Printed 0) . FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream 's-buildings, -lane, E.C.; and Published by the said 
turday, March 16, 1896. 


FRAN at Bream's-buildings, Chancery-iane, 
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